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SERMON. 
THE SIN AND DANGER OF FORGETTING GOD 


Psatm 1x. 17. 
* The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the pe ople that JSorget 
God.” 


Tuat the wicked should be turned into hell, is a fate which it is 
allowed by all that they have deserved, and that they will receive. 
That indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, should be laid 
up in store for every soul of man that doeth evil, and that turneth not 
from the iniquity of his w ys, 18a d spens tion so consistent with eve ry 
principle even of human equity, that we neither pity its victims not 
dispute its propriety. But, that the same awful destiny should be 
inflicted upon a mere forgetfulness of God,—this is a severity which 
is but little thought of by the generality of mankind; or, if they think 
of it at all, they verily think with themselves that they cannot be 
deemed guilty of the crime. It is a crime, however, of which, if we 
do but sincerely examine what it Is In reality to forget God, we shall 
find a far greater number, even of professed Christians, to be guilty, 
than our imagination had ever ventured to conceive. 

;. For we forget God whenever hie is not pre sent to our 
thoughts as the motive of our conduct, and the being, whom it is 
our end and aim more especially to please. If the principle of our 
actions be founded upon respect to the friend we love, or the patron 
we would gratily on earth, whilst at the same time the Almighty has 
no fire that burns upon the altar of the soul, we then most as uredly 
forget him in one of the most awful of his attributes. We forget 
him as the trier of the reins, and a searcher out of the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart. 

», We forget God when we do not make him the constant 
object of our hopes for reward, and our fears for punishment. There 
be too many, it is to be apprehended, who are restrained from sin, 
or strengthened in obedience by a regard to nothing beyond human 
penalties,—beyond the censures of thi world, or the securities of the 
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world’s law. With them God is never thought of as the God of 
eternal vengeance against all impenitence and ungodliness of men. 
Their views are bounded by the dread of earthly suffering, or the 
prospect of earthly gain, and thus do they most effectually forget 
God as the universal Judge. His terrors and his favour are alike 
ne vlected. 

3. We forget God when, instead of making the law of the gospel 
the rule of our life, we regulate our opinions by the dictates of some 
human philosophy, or our conduct and conversation by the variable 
and imperfect standard which prevails amongst our superiors, our 
friends, or the society in which we move. For then we forget God, 
as the only righteous and universal Lawgiver. 

1, We are equally forgetful of God when we neglect the service 
of thanksgiving and of prayer. He is a Father whose kindness is ever 
ready to pity the infirmities, and supply the wants and aid the weak- 
ness of his children. ‘lo their voice his ears are never closed; and 
as the ruler and covernor of the world, he is the being upon whom 
all our happiness and success depend. But in not one of these various 
characters can we be said to remember him, if we are not diligent in 
pouring out before his throne the daily tribute of our gratitude for 
his mercies, and of our supplications to his power. 

5. Again, we forget God when we forget to read his Holy Word. 
The revelations of the Lord are the only sure guide to his favour, 
the only true teacher of what is necessary to please him. If therefore 
we neglect to come to these pure fountains of salvation, we neglect 
the only effectual means of making our Calling and election sure. 
We forget God as the best instructor of our ignorance. 

6. Finally, we forget God when we forget to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day ; for then we forget him as the Creator of the world. We forget 
God when we forget to frequent the public worship of his temple : 
for then we forget him as the hearer of prayer, and the being who 
has promised the blessing of his more especial presence to them who 
are assembled together in his name. And, above all, we forget God, 
when we refuse or remember not to come to his holy Table, and parti- 
cipate in the elements of the body and blood of Christ. For then we 
forget God in the loveliest of all the characteristics under which he is 
proclaimed to us in Holy Writ. We forget him as the Redeemer 
of man from misery and from guilt. We forget the mercy of recon- 
ciliation our Lord’s sufferings have procured; we forget the pains he 
endured for our peace, and the benefits he has purchased for us by the 
shedding of his blood. 

Examine now, my brethren, whether in any of these services you 
are conscious to yourselves that you have forgotten God. Pursue, 
through each particular, the investigation of your hearts and lives, 
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and answer with the sincerity which becomes the importance of the 
case. Doubtless there are many of those that I now see around me 
who cannot reckon that they are guiltless of this sin. Let me then 
freely question them upon this matter, and search into the reason of 
their iniquity, and ask why they have forgotten God, and exposed 
themselves to the danger of being turned into hell. 

1. Why have you forgotten God? Is it because you have never 
been taught to remember your Creator in the days of your infancy and 
youth? Is it because, in the period of your early education, you 
were never instructed in those duties of piety and devotion which you 
now habitually neglect? Is it because your parents, with a fatal 
but too common disregard to the most important of all branches of 
knowledge, despised or were careless in the task of impressing your 
minds with the understanding of the truth, and your hearts with a 
reverence for religious things? This is no imaginary misfortune. It is 
the fate of thousands to feel, that whilst the wisdom of the world and 
the wisdom of philosophy have been poured with the utmost diligence 
and earnestness into the tenderness of their opening thoughts, the 
pure and the gentle wisdom, that is from above, has never once been 
heartily commended to their admiration or their practice. Perhaps 
mine eye now rests upon some who have laboured under this heavy 
disadvantage in their spiritual course. Perhaps there are some even 
now before me who are ready to cry out and ask a remedy for the 
past, and a means of hope and amendment for the future. Brethren, 
if such there be among you, I would say with all the sincerity which 
becomes a minister of the mercies of the Lord, that for the time past 
you are to be pitied by man,—and that for the time past you may, 
through the exercise of repentance and faith, be pardoned and re- 
deemed, and sanctified by God. But beware of the continuance of 
your evil ways. Recollect and lay it to heart, that if ye abide in your 
iniquity, from henceforth ye are without all excuse. Ignorance of 
your duty and your danger you can no longer plead. You have 
heard, you have been warned—you have been made acquainted with 
both. Inability to be converted and live you can no longer feel. You 
must have been told, if you have been told any thing by your teachers 
of godliness, that God giveth his Spirit liberally to them that ask it, 
and that the Spirit of God is able to overcome every infirmity of the 
soul,—to teach the stubborn, to strengthen the weak, to raise the fallen, 
to confirm the wavering, to renovate even the dead. Pray, then, and 
that instantly, for the influence of regenerating grace, and you will, 
through that grace, be taught to remember God in all your works 
here, and to be remembered by him to your salvation for ever. 

2. But, I ask again, why you have forgotten God. Is it because 


you are in the vigour of manhood and the full possession of your 








powers, and the fair prospect of wealth, and fame, and honour, and 
will wait till the withering hand of age shail have quenched th lory 
of your faculties, and left you time, and made it necessary, to think 
of God and of eternity as the only needtul things ? But how know ye 
that de ath wi | not anti 1} ite the progr 3s ot years, that sickness may 


not destroy the very ability to think of God,—or that some awful cloud 


“ee , 1 
not interven to darken the meridian 


le accept d time! 


of the Almighty’s wrath may 


splendour of your manly powers ?—Behold, now is tl 


behold, now is the day of salvation! Labour, therefore, and be mindful 
of the Lord that made and that redeemed your souls, before that 
inevitable night shall come, in which you will be able neither to think 
nor work for your eve rlasting welfare. 

3. Why have you forgotten God? Is it because you have been 
in all things prosperous through life, and wanted little that could 


) 


contribute to your enjoyment or ea But who is it that has made the 


} ! 
world thus to smile upon your ¢ florts, and given success to your under- 


takings and joy to your hearts? It is the very Lord you have for- 
gotten. It is he that has controlled the operations Of sé condary causes 
for vour cood, and mad tl natural world to become subservient to 


your exaltation and earthly greatn ’ For though man plant, it is 
1 ltat | | 


God only that giveth to him the increase. But what right have you 


to expect his blessing,—what hope that he will continue to you his 
I 


protecting hand, and save you from your enemies and from distress,— 


if you remember not to acknowledge his pervading influence, and 


: : 
neither ask nor thank him for the kindness he has shewn ? 


t. But why have vou forgotten God? Is it because you think that 


ordinary professions and occupa- 


tions of life, God requires nothing more than a bare industry in their 


from those who are engavt d in the 


business and callings, and a due discharge of their social and domestic 
duties? Do you imagine that religion and piety belong only to the 
aged and the sick, and the appointed ministers of the Lord? And 
do you think that if as wives and daughters you are obedient and 
chaste, if as husbands kind, as servants diligent,—as tradesmen 
honest,—in professions laborious and just as men;—do you think 
that if you thus fulfil your part in civil life, God will require nothing 
more at your hands, and that you are at libé rty to forget God’s eternal 


glory, provided you do but remember and labour for man’s temporal 


welfare? But what, I would demand, were the apostles of Jesus 
Christ? What was Paul, and Peter, and James, and John? They 
were fishermen and tent-makers, working diligently and continually 
with their hands, that by their industry and skill in their vocations, 
they might provide for themselves the necessaries of life. Yet, in 
nothing were they behind the very chiefest of saints. Before all 


that have since been called by the holy name of Jesus, they were 











carnest ind a sid l ( ( ol ( I piety d vout in ll 
thoughts, stuaying continu lly | wo d of God, and evermore ccu 
pied in the services of prayer and thanksgiving and supplications for 


all men. In the midst of all their labours and all their wants, they 
held it to be their undeviating duty, never even for amoment to forget 
that God, whom you deem it your privilege never even for a moment 
to remember. And their reward is with them in the world to come. 
It was the promise of the Lord himself that they should pon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 


} 


5. But perhaps you may plead that you are lowly in your view 


with regard to the glories of the future, and that you have never dared 
to lif your thou hts to such an exceeding and abundant reward as 
these holy and blessed ipo the have obtained. To be tl | t in the 
kingdom of heaven will sati y you humble desires; and you cannot 
persuade yourselves that God will severely punish you for forgetting 
the performance of thos¢ yus duties which are directly addressed 
to him, provided that in your worldly sphere you fulfil the demands 
which your friends and society have upon your time. If these be in- 
deed your thoughts and wishes, they are not lowly, but mean and 


degrading thouehts, unworthy of any who have been honoured with 


the hope of the Christian calling. It is not ambition under every 
form —it Is only a mean and aw orldly ambition which th« gospe lor- 
bids. A crown of eternal glory, treasures unfading in the heavens, 
and a kingdom of immortality, are the very motives by which it stimu- 
lates us to holiness; and thus would it preserve us in our allegiance 
by an appeal to the universal desires of honour, of riches, and of 
power. ‘To these lofty rewards it calls us, and for these it prepares 
us by its discipline on earth; and he that by willingly forgetting his 
God, would forego the dignity and dominion to which he is thus sum- 
mone d, may bear the badge of his Redeem« r, but is altoge ther unde- 
serving of that glorious privilege. But be your thoughts and hopes and 
wishes for the world of eternity, aslowly and unaspiring as they may, they 
never can be realized if you continue to forget God. ‘To the lowest of 
the mansions in heaven, such lukewarm followers of Jesus can never 
attain. God's holiness forbids it--God’s greatness forbids it—God's 
wisdom forbids it—God’'s word forbids it. God’s holiness forbids it, 
because, as he is the most holy of all beings that exist, he is the most 
worthy of being remembered and serve d.—God’s greatness forbids it, 
because, as he Is SO undue stionably above all In honour, he ought also 
to be above all in being honoured.—God’s wisdom forbids it, because, 


were he to permit any who forget him to escape with lmpunity, ] 


( 
could never afterwards, with the propriety of justice, punish others for 
a fault which he had alre ady overlooke d msome. Above all, God's word 


forbids it. In the text he declares, through his prophet, that he will 
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never reward even in the slightest degree—that he will, on the other 
hand, most undoubtedly and most angrily visit—those that forget him, 
with his vengeance. “ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the people that forget God.” 

And what a fearful punishment is here! The forgetter of his God 
is placed upon the very same level with the worker of iniquity: both 
are considered in their final treatment as alike, and not one single differ- 
ence is made between them in the abode of their wretchedness ;—both 
are to be turned into hell. And what is that place of horrors ;—and what 
are the horrors of that place? Of its actual position, or its peculiar 
pains, we know little or nothing from revelation. A few dark images 
of dreadful anguish are all that are left to guide our judgments. But 
they are enough for every purpose of godly warning ; and if we can- 
not be roused from our sluggish forgetfulness of our Maker by the 
terror of a fire that cannot be quenched,—of a worm that will not 
die, —of enduring torments and everlasting burnings,—there is no other 
motive that can reasonably be expected to have any effectual operation 
upon our feelings and fears. 

Remember then, my brethren, how great is the sin and the danger 
of forgetting God; and pray to him that he would heal in you this 
canker of the soul. Consider that God cannot be justly, any more 
than he can be safely, forgotten. He is so great and so good, that he 
ought ever to be had in the remembrance of our gratitude. His 
kindness to us deserves, and his holiness demands, the perpetual me- 
morial of prayer and of praise, and his justice will punish the neglect. 
Consider these things, and be wise in time, that in eternity ye may be 
saved. Consider these things, and be mindful of the Lord, that made 
you by his power, and that redeemed you by his blood, before it be 


too late to escape the damnation of hell. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, from 
the * Clavis Philologica” of Christ. Abr. Wahl, late Senior Pastor 
of Schneeberg, now Superinte ndant of Oschaz, in Sa rony. By 
Epwarp Rosinson, 4. M. Assistant Instructor in the Department 
of Sacred Literature, Theol, Seminary, Andover. Andover (North 
America), 1825. 8vo. pp. 852. London: imported by Miller. 


Sacrep literature has, within a few years, been greatly improved by 
the labours of several distinguished oriental scholars on the continent 
of Europe. The learned researches of Michaelis are well known to 
most biblical students, through the version of the present Bishop of 
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Peterborough, whose annotations are sometimes more valuable than 
the text of the original author. Mr. Leo, encouraged by the munifi- 
cence of the t niversity of Cambridge, is presenting to English students 
the profound lexicographical researches of Gesenius, in a translation 
of his great Hebrew and German Lexicon. And the Lexicon to the 
Greek ‘Testament, which we are now to introduce to the notice of our 
readers, is one of several valuable publications on sacred philology, 
which, within the last five years, have issued from the press of the 
Theological Seminary, in the State of Massachussetts, in North 
America. 

The Lexicons of the New Testament which have hitherto been chiefly 
accessible to students in this country, are those of Parkhurst and 
Schleusner. Valuable as the labours of Parkhurst confessedly are, it 
must not be concealed that his fanciful and sometimes extravagant 
theory of etymology has not given entire satisfaction to those who have 
entered more deeply and critically into studies of a philological nature, 
and who have thus become attached to principles of interpretation, 
which are founded upon maxims of plain and sober common sense. 
Thirty-five years have elapsed, since the first edition of Schleusner’s 
Lexicon issued from the press; which, being a dictionary of phrases as 
well as of words, and being further enriched with numerous valuable 
philological illustrations, soon surpassed every preceding Lexicon ; 
and it now forms an indispensable part of every student's library. 

But, with all its improvements-upon preceding Lexicons, it would 
be strange if there were nothing which could still be improved. 
** Schleusner,” it is well observed in the Preface to the work now 
under consideration, ‘‘ appears to have exerted little of that sagacity 
of mind which seizes, as it were by intuition, on the meaning of a 
difficult passage, and expresses it in a manner at once concise, per- 
spicuous, and terse. He seems rather to delight in the accumulation 
of authorities, without exhibiting any attempt at systematic and phi- 
losophical arrangement. Hence, instead of an orderly deduction of 
the derivative meanings of a word from the primitive signification, he 
has thrown the different meanings together without any regular method. 
Hence, too, the frequent introduction of a host of authorities on points 
of trivial importance; and the frequent translation and elucidation of 
passages, which are in themselves simple and perspicuous, often with 
as much particularity as is bestowed on those which contain important 
difficulties. In the later editions of his work, Schleusner has curtailed 
nothing, has changed nothing; but has merely gone on accumulating, 
until his Lexicon has become unwieldy and expensive, and in the 
German editions, from the mode of printing, extremély inconvenient 
and embarrassing to the student who wishes to consult it.” 

There are, however, two other grounds of complaint against 








chleusner’s massy tomes, which, we think, tend to render them unsafe 
euides for the mort Inexpel hI tud nt of the Greek ‘Testament, 
ich t more adra i student mav still consult them with advan- 

t Che first that he has not kept pace with th spirit of the age, 


in reg ird to the p ilolowy of th Greek lan: uage. During the thirty- 


five years which have elapsed s the publication of his first edition, 
greater progress has been made in this department, than perhaps in 
any other equal portion of time since the revival of learning ; yet, of 


the results of this progress, not a single trace is to be seen in the pages 


of Schleusner. The other ero 1 of comp] unt is more serious, and it 
is tl that, deriving $; materia from very numerous authors, 
especially German crities, Schleusner has fallen into that heterodox 
int pl tation, the ev ls of which, in Germany, were last year so ably 


exposed by Mr. Rose, m his discourses before the University of 
( nbridge. 


From these defects, the “ Clavis Philologica Novi Testamenti” of 
Waut (which appeared at Leipsic in 1822, in 2 vols. 8vo.), professes 
to be free. In his Preface, he states it to be his object to plac in the 
hands of theological students an il, which, without being cumber- 

hould yet ¢ tain tl I ul of the latest and hicl st efforts in 
respect to th t pl lol | ter] t 1 of the New Test iment; 
ind at tl i ne be fi I at ol p! tlol ical pe cula- 
tion and lax interpretat on, lo! ] h so. ny German biblical critics 
re unhappily distinguished lhe following is an outline of Wahl’s 
plan 

In ce fining words t} ose sig tl Ss ‘ placed first, which aceord 


with Greek usage, and these are illustrated by references to the writers 
who lived after the age of Alexander: and if tl ey accord likewis¢ with 
the more ancient Greek, references are also made principally to 
Xenophon, though often to Thucy lides and other writers. ‘Then 
follow those significations which d part from Greek usage, and which 
are cither to be illustrated from the Septuagint, as compared with the 
ee bre Ww. OF which ce p nd | ly on th ; loqu nda ot the New 
[estament writers. ‘The arrangement of the primitive and derivative 
significations of the words is such, as to present (as far as possible) to 
the student’s eye, the regular gradation by which the latter have 
sometimes apparently deviated so widely from the former. A sufficient 
numb r of ¢ unpl IS adduc d in uppo t of ( ich definition, while 


the more difficult passages are every where fully illustrated and happily 


explained. Wi | i\ be | rtl i! r]s rucl \ t] 


irly str with the dissertation 
(for such in fact it is) on the 1 of the Greek article, under the word 
( . + ind with ti con eb co ip! } ns eographical and his- 
torical notices, which occur in the course of the work. 


It now remains, that we briefly state the manner in which Mr. 
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Robinson has executed his task of clothing Wahl’s “ Clavis” in an 


inglish dress: and here we shall let him speak for himself :— 


‘“—In preparing the work for publication,” says Mr. R., “ it has 
undergone a complete revision. ‘The references to the Old and New 
Testaments have all been verified, and many hundreds corrected. For 
the accuracy of all those to* the classic authors, the editor will not 
vouch. He has had occasion to consult very many of them, and to 
correct not a few: it is therefore not improbable that others are in- 
accurate. He could not verify them all, because, in some instances, he 
could not have access to the editions to which reference was made. 
But this is not all. In translating from a language, in which the sig- 
nifications of the words are in most cases so general as in the Latin, 
there is great difficulty in seizing the exact shade of meaning, and 
expressing it in an English definition. Hence it became necessary to 
recur constantly to the original Greek, and to form the definitions from 
the Testament itself, rather than from the very general Latin definitions 
either of Wahl or Schleusner. ‘This of course caused a great amount 
of additional Jabour; but the value of the work, it is hoped, will be 
found increased in at least an equal proportion. For similar reasons, 
it was also sometimes necessary to throw an article into a different form, 
by making an entirely different arrangement of the significations. The 
editor has kept Schleusner constantly open before him, and where any 
remark or illustration seemed of importance, he has uniformly inserted 
it. ‘The additions thus made, however, have been much fewer than 
those drawn from other sources: all of which are so incorporated into 
the body of the work, that it is impossible to specify them. On 
doctrinal points the editor has, in no instance, had occasion to make 
any change in the statements of the author. He has sometimes inserted 
an opposite opinion, or a different interpretation of a particular passage, 


as ben 


! . . > 
perhaps of equal authority ; but such cases have been few and 


: 
unimportant ;” (Pref. p. vi.) except in the word zvevpa, for which 
a single definition excepted) Mr. Robinson is responsible. It forms 
a most valuable article, which is in every respect superior to that of 
Schleusner on the same word. 

To the fidelity with which Mr. R. has characterized his work, we 
bear willing testimony: but besides the labour of a gi neral revision, 
he has introduced various improvements, which enhance the value of 
his Lexicon. Wahl had partially given the various constructions of 
verbs and adjectives, with their cases: Mr. Robinson has done this in 
every instance, throughout. He has further endeavoured to make each 
article, as far as was possible, include a reference to every passage in 
the New Testament, where the word is found: the result is, that his 
Lexicon is, to a very considerable extent, a concordance of the Greek 
Testament. The last improvement which we have to notice, relates to 
the mode of printing. In the original edition of Wahl, the articles are 
printed in a solid form, without any divisions whatever, and upon a 
sufficiently vile paper, which renders the book by no means pleasant 
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to read: Mr. Robinson has caused them to be printed in double co- 
lumns, and has broke n the m into convenient paragraphs. 

From the preceding details, our readers will re adily infer that we 
think ve ry highly of this Lexicon, as a manual for the use of students, 
especially at the Universities. We happen to know that the intrinsic 
value of Wahl’s “ Clavis,” (notwithstanding his unpolished Latinity, 
intermixed with German words, and the ve ry inferior paper on which 
his book is printed, procured its admission into one of our Universities, 
almost as soon as it was imported. But it is now so much improved 
in its philologic il and typographic al arrangements, that we earnestly 


hope to sce it reprinted in a cheap and commodious form. 
—~<oe- 


Art. II.—A4 Catal cue of Books wm every Department of Oriental 

Literature, including the Philology, Religion, Histor y, Ac. Of Eastern 
Vations ; the HToly 5 repture in Hebrew and in the various Oriental 
Versions ; with Critical Introductions, Analyses, and Commentaries ; 
Sacred Histon Y, Tntiquite s, Geog raj} hy, Natural History, &c.; and 
Jenmish and Rabbinical Literature : togethe r with a Collection of 
Oriental Manus¢ ripts. On Salk by Howetit & Stewart. London, 


1826. 8vo. pp. 259 


BooxseLters’ Catalogues (as such Catalogues are too frequ ntly 
compiled ), do not properly fall under the cognizance of a * ¢ hristian 


Remembrancer :” but the present publication has distinct claims to 
notice, not only from the manner in which it’ is arranged, but also from 
the subjects it comprises, and which embrace almost every topic that is 
interesting either to clergym«e n or to candidates for the sacred ofhice, 
The great advantage of such publications is, that they enable all who 
search, to discover what books are extant on any specific subject which 
they may have occasion to consult, and also to know what is the earliest, 
the most copious, or the most recent treatise upon that subject. The 
utility and value of this Catalogue are enhanced by an alphabetical 
index of the authors whose names occur in the several classes, and by 
the numerous concise bibliographical notices which are interspé rsed 


through the volume. 
in ae 
Arr. [I11.—An Historical View of the Plea of Tradition as maintained 
in the Church of Rome, &c. &c. By Georce Mutter, D.D. &c. &c. 


Acai we have to acknowledge the obligation of our pure established 
Church to the learned Dr. Miller. He has given the tract which now 


lies before us, to the public, in consequence of a resolution passed in 
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the last summer by certain Irish Roman Catholics, and of an exhortation 
subsequently addressed by the Popish Bishop Doyle to some of his 
Clergy. The tendency of the resolution and exhortation was to elevate 
the authority of Popish alleged tradition above that of the sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Considering the authority 
of tradition in matters of faith as having been recently discussed in 
all its other bearings with peculiar distinctness and force by Bishop 
Marsh, and very lately by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, Dr. Miller proposes 
to examine it as a question of history. In the execution of this plan, 
he traces its first use by professed Christians to the Gnostic heretics in 
the first century. As to the writings extant of the apostolic Fathers, 
he says most truly, that ~ may be stated in the most unqualified 
manner, that they do not contain a single expression, which may fairly 
be understood to signify or to suppose any system of doctrine trans- 
mitted to them merely by oral communication.” The first Christian 
Fathers who made use of the plea of tradition, were, Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, who adopted it, as Dr. Miller observes, in order to meet 
their adversaries, the Gnostic heretics, on the ground which they had 
chosen for their defence. 

The narrow limits we have prescribed to our reviewing department, 
preclude us from more than a very brief and general notice of this 
publication. When we say that it has proceeded from the author of 
the admirable “ Observations on the Doctrines of Christianity in 
reference to Arianism, and on the Athanasian Creed,” we scarcely need 
add that it is a work of value. When we say that it was written by 
the ingenious author of the Historical Lectures, our readers will na- 
turally expect to find in it interesting novelty, as far as the subject 
admitted. On both grounds, we recommend it to their attention; and 
we regret that our very limited space does not admit the introduction 
of several passages from the work, which, we are sure, would interest 
our readers. We must confine ourselves to one brief extract : 

“It deserves especial attention, that in each of the original instances 
of the allegation of a traditional testimony” (by the Greek and Roman 
Churches resp ctively "Fs the pre tension of the one Church has been 
strenuously rejected by the other. ‘The celibacy of the Church of 
Rome, for which the plea of tradition was first adduced, could never, 
even to this dav, obtain admission into that of Greece: and the image- 
worship of the latter, in favour of which tradition was pleaded by the 
Greeks, was long resisted in the West, notwithstanding this alleged 
authority, Each of the two Churches may thus be regarded as bearing 
its testimony against the pretension of the other: and this testimony 
relates to the reality of a matter of fact, of which neither could be ig- 
norant—namely, the existence of a tradition received and acknowledged 
among Christians.”—P. 62. 

Dr. Miller has given an Appendix, containing some valuable quota 


tions from original authorities; and in the course of his tract, introduce: 
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some strictures on a “ Dissertation upon the Use and Importance of 
Unauthoritative Tradition, by Epwarp Hawxrys, Fellow of Oriel 
College.” 

We regret that we cannot enter more particularly into this new 
publication, for which we repeat our thanks to Dr. Miller, and which 
we recommend as well deserving attention. 


+ 


Art. IV.—A Sermon prea hed in St. John’s Episcopal Chape l, before 
the Bishop and Cle rgy of the Episcopal Communion in Edinburgh. 
By the Rev. Jaues Warker, M.A. Jorme rly of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Senior Minister of St. Peter's Chapel, Edinburgh, §c. 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. Rivingtons, London, 1826. 

A Respec tful Remonstrance, addressed to the Rev. James Walker, on 
the subject of his Sermon prea hed before the Bishop and Cl rgy, Ve. 
By the Rev. Eowarp Crate, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxon. ; and 
Minister of St. James's Chapel. Edinburgh, Brown. Hatchard 
and Son, London. 1826. 

A Serious Expostulation with the Rev. Ednard Craig, M.A. in refe- 
rence to the Doctrine by him falsely attributed (in a Remonstrance 
addressed ) to the Rev. James Walker, humbly submitted to the Judg- 
ment of the Bishops and Clergy, §c. By the Rev. James Watker, §c. 
Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute; and Rivingtons, London. 1826. 


As far as we can learn from the facts stated or alluded to in the 
above pamphlets, their appearance is owing to the following circum- 
stances. The Rev. Mr. Walker, Divinity Professor to the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, was called upon to preach before the Bishop and 
Clergy of Edinburgh, last June, when he was requested by his clerical 
auditors to publish his discourse. The Professor, it would appear, 
had no intention of going to the press; regarding, perhaps, the request 
that was made to him as a matter of courtesy or compliment, or not 
considering his Sermon as possessed of that species of importance 
arising from occasion or subject, which sometimes precludes an author 
from using his own discretion. But he was not allowed to remain long 
in a state of suspense. The Rev. Mr. Craig, who, we find, has resided 
but a short time in Edinburgh, wrote to the Bishop, declaring, that if 
Mr. Walker should publish his Sermon, he (Mr. Craig) should feel 
himself bound to answer it. 

In such circumstances, there could be no room for doubt as to the 
necessity of publication. The doctrine maintained by the Professor 
was challenged—formally challenged —through the Ordinary of the 
diocese ; in which case, to refrain from laying the discourse before the 
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world, was in effect to acknowledge that the author had advanced be- 
fore his clerical brethren a set of opinions which he was either unable 
or unwilling to defend. Mr. Walker accordingly resolved on the 
expediency of printing his Sermon, word for word as he delivered it ; 
adding some valuable notes, and prefixmg an advertisement or preface, 


from which we have abridged the particulars now stated. 


Nor did Mr. Craig fail to make good his menace. Without loss of 


time, he sent forth what he was pleased to call a ‘ Respectful Remon- 
#trance ;” in which he aceuses the Professor of teaching “ dangerous 
doctrine,” of making “ a fearfully unsound and delusive statement” in 
regard to the import of Baptism; and, finally, of holding a ** doctrin 
not according to godliness, and leading decide dly to fatalism of the 
worst kind.” ‘These serious charges he brings forward, too, with an 
air of great Christian meekness, and with many expressions of reve- 
rence and respect for his adversary, whose honesty and learning he 1s 
ready to admit, while he does all in his power to undermine his pro- 
fessional reputation, and to destroy his official character and use- 
fulness. 

The ‘ Respectful Remonstrance,” indeed, attributes to Mr. Walker 
a doctrine which he not only does not teach, but which he guards 
against with the utmost care in almost every page of his Sermon; re- 
peating again and again, even till his anxiety to obviate misconception 
becomes positively tiresome, that he does not in the remotest degree 
give his countenance to those very tenets, which he is, after all, accused, 
by Mr. Craig, with holding and disseminating. 

This foolish attack necessarily called forth the “ Serious Expostula- 
tion ;” in which the author gives free vent to the indignant feelings 
which had been excited in his breast by the conduct of his antagonist, 
and also most successfully defends himself against the misrepresenta- 
tions which were circulated in the Remonstrance. 

It is now time for us to mention, that the subject of this controversy 
is the famous question of Baptismal Regeneration. We purposely ab- 
stain from entering into any discussion respecting the history and 
authority of the tenets held by our Church on the initiatory ordinance 
of our holy religion; a history of which Mr. Craig seems to know 
nothing more than he has picked up at second-hand from Scott's 
Remarks, and some other similar works. Suffice it to say that, in 
replying to Mr. Walker, he has not answered any of the arguments em- 
ployed by the Professor, but has created a phantom of his own, which 
he sets up as the theological system that he feels himself “ compelled 
to notice,” and against which he directs the whole force of his declama- 


tion, until he is perfectly satisfied that the thing is battered to pieces, 


Mr. Walker tells him that a well-instructed catechumen of ten years of 


age could have done the work in half the time, and to better purpose. 


—— 
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But before we make any extracts from the Serious Expostulation, 
we be uo the attention of our readers to the following paragraphs taken 


from Mr. Craig’s pamphlet, and which contain one of the most ground- 
| ] 


less calumnies we have ever seen. 


“ And who are the men in our own Church who have most eagerly 
laid hold of this doctrine when it was advanced a few years back 
amongst us? Notoriously, it was the light-minded and frivolous 
men,—men who wanted the exemption from diligent pastoral labour, 
and who found, in the de claration of the invariable grace of the sacra- 
ments, an excuse to their own consciences for neglecting all due atten- 
tion to preaching, catechising, visiting, or exhortation. It was well 
known that the most active and laborious parish priests rejected the 
doctrine [baptismal regeneration he means}. They laboured to win 
souls. They feared lest any should come short of the promise. 
They cherished a pastoral activity, &c.;—while the thoughtless man, 
who had entered, from imperfect motives, on a sacred work for which 
he was not fitted, eagerly rushed into the controversy of the day, or 
picked up and retailed its strongest terms; and, continuing his sports 
and his ple asures, or his lit rary pursuits, devoted his attention to any 
thing but the pastoral care; satisfied only, if he kept with all due 
accuracy the baptismal registry, and regularly recorded the admission 
of the souls of his parishioners into a state of spiritual health and hope. 
And nothing was more common than to hear a flippant maintenance of 
his opinion, which, a few years back, was rife in England, by men who, 
as ministers, manifestly had not a thought beyond the mere perform- 
ance of the outward ceremony. Alas! Sir, | have too often seen that 
where the opinion of baptismal regeneration, and, in fact, of the neces- 
sary efficacy of both sacraments has been held, it absorbs the mind, 
and calls it off from feeling the need of that lively devotion to the 
preaching of God’s word, which is calculated to arouse such slumberers ; 
and that, consequently, there is, in such congregations, a coldness—a 
death-like inactivity—a want of interest in scriptural truth—a disregard 
of the duties of active Christian benevolence, and a distaste to spiritual 
things, and to missionary operations : and that this negative state with 
regard to religion, is often combined with a contrary activity about 
mundane pleasures and pursuits, so that temporal things appear to be 
the substance, and eternal things the shadow; and so that the society 
of the pastor himself is not valued because he brings glad tidings of 
salvation, and spreads a tone of seriousness Ove r all around him : but 
is only so far met with cheerfulness, as he shall forget the sacred cha- 
racter he ought to wear, and descend to the trifling conversation of the 
passing hour. Idonot hesitate to appeal to facts in this matter. Let 
the whole of England be the field of inquiry. Go to our country 
parishes and country towns, where the Clergy have prominently main- 
tained the doctrine which you have laboured to establish, and you will 
invariably find practical religion at a low ebb—the churches thinly at- 
tended, and the Dissenters thriving—dissipation of all kinds encou- 
raged—the Sabbath violated, and the poor neglected—the ministrations 
of the house of God coldly and negligently conducted: and, instead of 
a solemn charge coming forth from the pulpit against the guilt of back- 
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sliding from the baptismal vow, and declining from a spiritual state, 
followed by an affectionate call to return and do their first works; the 
hour of instruction is not seldom occupied in a meagre defence of the 
outworks of the Church, an examination of the evidences of religion, or 
a dull monotonous harangue upon some common-place duty.” 


On this accusation, Mr. Walker makes the following remarks in his 
Serious Expostulation : 
* When you were disposed, Sir, p. 20, to throw upon me (from some 


groundless suspicion or prejudice) the odium of calumny, you should 
have been somewhat more on your guard when you came, p. 34 and 35, 


to throw out your own reflectious on those Clergy of the Church of 


England who differ from you. As I never, in all my experience, met 
with a single clergyman in England, Ireland, or Scotland, who held the 
doctrine to which you have been pleas d to attach my name, I can say 
nothing of those light-minded and frivolous men of whom you com- 
plain. It has never been my lot to be in such parishes, nor to mix in 
such society. But I have known many, in England and in Scotland, 
holding precisely the same religious principles as I hold, and_particu- 


larly the same sentiments of Baptism and of the Eucharist,—some of 
them gone to rest from their labours—some few yet in the course of 


their earthly career, who are at once learned, and humble, and pious, 
and laborious in the studies of their profession, and in the daily exercise 
of their pastoral duties. But their modesty prevents them from all 
bustling and pretension, and vulgar popularity. Like the ancient 
Christians, their voice is seldom heard in the busy haunts of bustling 
men; but their life forms a continual sermon. ‘There is one of these 
now in my mind’s eye, the humblest and holiest of men (with learning 
far beyond the current of our age), who, in his obscure retirement, has, 
I am persuaded (as the humble instrument in God's hand), trained up 
more souls to God and to goodness than your sermons will ever form, 
if you should preach till the end of the century. Of your prayers and 
private energies, as | know nothing, I will frame no estimate. I re- 
joice, indeed, in that you seem so satisfied with the success of your 
own labours. I have never interfered, nor sought to interfere with 
them directly nor indirectly. You have published even repeatedly, 
and no remark was made by me in public or in private. I trust, Sir, 
you will see cause, in future, to restrict your labours carefully within 
the bounds of your own flock and circle ; and to allow me and the rest 
of our small community, who are beyond that circle, to go on in our 
own way, accountable as we are to Him from whom we hold our com- 
mission, but not to you. 

* I will confess at the same time, without hesitation, that my own 
pastoral recollections and feelings are not quite so satisfactory to me as 
yours appear to be to you. [acknowledge with regret (and this regret 
is the deeper in that I cannot now hope to do even as much as I did in 
time past), that even in the vigour of life I did not do all I ought, nor 
even all I might have done. I was ever most perfectly since re, and 
by God’s blessing I did something; especially by an almost uninter- 
rupted system of catechising, the best and most useful sort of preaching, 
carried to a much greater extent than iscommon. I have had repeated 
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and interesting proofs of its effects and its usefulness; and some of 
these conveyed to me from distant lands, and from the bed of death.”- 
Pp. BOs Ue 

We will now extract from Mr. Walker’s Remonstrance, sufficient to 
enable our readers to understand the nature of the controversy, and 
more than sufficient, we are convinced, to satisfy them how groundless 
the charge is which has been preferred against him by Mr. Craig. The 
Professor is indeed a little bitter in his expostulations; but if it be 
possible in any merely human interest “ to be angry and sin not,” it is 
most assuredly when an honest heart repels a charge which it feels to 
be at once without foundation and without excuse. 

** Why you have been so eager and so active on this occasion, many 
have asked and wondered, and I cannot answer. In the fervency of 
your zeal, Sir, whatever may be the cause, and whatever may*~e your 
motive, you have certainly contrived to place yourself and me ina very 
eculiar position. My Sermon had no reference whatever to you. It 
uuld have been precisely the same, in every respect, if I had never 
ird your name, and never known your existence. Strange as per- 
| ips It may seem to you, and as it seems now to myself, it is yet true, 
that the notion of even your being dissatisfied with it, never struck me 
till I was in the pulpit. ‘The doctrine which I meant to elucidate and 
enforce, was the doctrine of the universal Church, without exception, 
for fifteen hundred years, —has been the doctrine of the Church of 
England, with the exception of a very small section, from that period 
to the present; and also of our own poor Church, without controversy, 
so far as I know, for the last two centuries at least. To the condition 
of our own humble Church, and to the best means of maintaining her 


existence and her usefulness, my regard was chiefly restricted. You 
will remember, Sir, that you are a comparative stranger amongst us, 
and that so far as your doctrine differs from that which I preached, or 
meant to preach, it is altogether a novelty in our communion—certainly 
I think not ten years old. Nevertheless, Sir, if you shall prove your 
accusations of dangerous error, unsoundness, delusion, immorality, and 
fatalism of the worst kind, by my own words faithfully cited and com- 
pared with the context, I will consent to place myself at your feet and 
at your mercy, a humble, a penitent, and a self-convicted culprit. But 
if you have written your Remonstrance, as I have been tempted to 
suppose, without even reading my Sermon and Notes,—or if, in order 
to make out a strong case ad captandum vulgus, you have perverted 
my meaning, and, in order to do so, have suppressed those prominent 
passages by which I repeatedly qualify that meaning, and by which I 
preclude, in every attentive reader, all possibility of such mistake or 
misconception as could give any the slightest colour to your accusations 
of danger, delusion, unsoundness, immorality, and fatalism,—then, and 
in that case, Sir, you have placed yourself in a position which, I think, 
no man of real religious feeling will envy. 

“In p. 5 of your Remonstrance, you exhibit, as far as you understand 
it, the doctrine inculcated in my discourse. In doing this, you do not, 
as every fair controversialist ought, cite my words, and refer to the 
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page; but you string together phrases apparently taken at random, and 
this you eall, p. 6, collecting, in my own words, my opinion on the 
subject. Now, Sir, 1 distinetly declare, that your summary of my 
doctrine now referred to, is altogether false and erroneous. Your 
object is to maintain, that I confine to the bare use of the two Sacra- 
ments the origin and the progress of the Christian life, to the exclusion 
as you assert positively) of preaching, p. 5. On the same grounds, in 
p. 7, you comment on my text, and contend that my view of it is 
partial, and therefore erroneous. Now, in my Sermon, p. 13 and 14, 
I find the following passage, which surely, Sir, you have never read, 
or you would never have dared thus to trifle with the public and with 
me. ‘The power imparted in my text, includes all which belongs to 
the permanent and ordinary exercise of the Christian ministry — 
impli s all the essential doctrines and duties of the Gospel, which the 
apostles and their successors were thus commanded to teach; and em- 
braces all the ordinary means of grace and salvation, in the exercise 
and administration of which the Redeemer expressly promises to be 
with them always, even to the end of the world.’ Now, Sir, when you 
have read so as to understand this passage, what comes of your assertion 
that I exclude preaching, p. 5, and your reproof, p. 7 and 8, for my 
unfair and partial view of my text? In your summary of my doctrine, 
p- 5 and 6, you expressly make me confine Baptism and all its blessings 
to the mere outward rite; and, in order to increase the obnoxiousness 
of my case, you make me require an Episcopal minister as indispensable 
in the administration, whereas the word Episcopal does not occur in 
all my Sermon, which has nothing whatever to do with what is called 
the Episcopal controversy. 

“ After the summary, p. 6, you come to show that the doctrine 
which you have thus collected, as you say, in my own words, is not 
that of the Bible; and I assure you, Sir, that the doctrine which you 
are so busy in demolishing, is no more mine than it is that of the Bible. 
It is a mere creature of your own brain, with which, therefore, 1 have 
much less to do than you have. ”—P. 7—9. 

“ Now, Sir, you and I must, if you please, come a little closer; and 
I must be permitted to lay before you some important truths, of which, 
if you are not ignorant, you are utterly careless. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed, and least of all by a brother clergyman, that I could 
have carried, or intended to carry, such a doctrine as you have set 
yourself to combat—the foolish phantom which you have called into 
form that you might annihilate it—before the bishop and my learned 
brethren. In all fair and candid interpretation, if there was any thing 
resembling the doctrine to which you have attached my name, it was 
to be deemed an oversight. Before such an audience, it was not pos- 
sible that such a doctrine as you have framed and given to the world 
as mine, could escape what it justly merits (be the preacher or the 
writer who he may), the severest censure. In common candour, 
therefore, (if candour form any part of your constitution, which your 
conduct, on this occasion, gives good reason to doubt,) you were bound 
to conclude that you misunderstood my meaning. ‘This refers to my 
Sermon heard, which, unaccustomed as you evidently are to such kind 
of discussions, I readily grant that yon might very innocently misap 
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prehend. What I have now to complain of is, that you have carried 
these misapprehensions along with you to the perusal of my Sermon; 
and, instead of reading what I have written, you have jumbled together 
some previous, contemporaneous, or subsequent understandings ot your 
own, which you present to the world as mine. 

** Now, Sir, | hold it to be imperative and indispensable, in all fair 
and honourable controversy, to banish all understandings and ifs—to 
cite the passage or passages verbatim which form the subject of the 
controve rsy, and to refer distin tly to the page or pages of the work 
cited. ‘This you have not done in a single instance ; and one phrase 
which you give as mine (viz. applying the faith ), 1 have not been able 
even to find. In your page 8, you say, that by this phrase you under- 
stand me ‘ to mean baptizing, that is, m your view of the ordinance, by 
the performance of the rite originating in the candidate the operations 
of faith.’ I do not think, in all my reading and experience, that I 
ever met with so extraordinary and unaccountable a perversion as this. 
I have no where said, never even imagined, that the rite of baptism 
originates in the candidate the operations of faith. Your understanding, 
Sir, in this matter, is to me an incomprehensible piece of nonsense ; 
and how you could attribute it to me, with my publication before 
you, Is, to use the language of Dr. Hey, totally above my compre- 


hension.” -Pp. 15, 16. 

After this, Professor Walker proceeds to show, in a very convincing 
manner, that, with the Sermon and Notes before him, it was next to 
impossible for Mr. Craig to fall into an involuntary mistake, respeeting 
the doctrine which he has so grossly misrepresented. ‘The Professor 
is accused of teaching an absolute reliance upon the mere opus operatum 
of the sacraments, and more especially upon that of Baptism.; a charge 
which he repels with not less success than indignation, by adducing 
a series of quotations from the very discourse which furnished the 
occasion of so much ignorant and misapplied criticism. Having 
accomplished this object, he addresses to his adversary the following 


eloquent appeal : 


“* Now, Sir, after all this, with the most anxious guards against your 
perversions thus pervading my whole Sermon, forming in effect its 
moral essence and religious application,—with these repeated over and 
over again from the commencement to the close—What shall I say? 
Is your position an enviable one? What impelled you, Sir, to contrive 
a doctrine with which every page of my Sermon proves that I have no 
concern, and to attach my name to it? ‘This is a most momentous 
question, Sir, to you, both as it respects God and man. You would 
affix to my name something ‘ not far removed from calumny,’ p. 20. 
I reject and disdain the imputation, with the full conviction of an honest 
heart. But here, Sir, is calumny on your part of the worst kind ; and 
unhappily it will be read and credited by hundreds who will never see 
this exposure; which is the more complete and the more overwhelming, 
in that you acknowledge, in the case of Dr. Mant, that the change of 
the words rightly administered to rightly received, made an essential 
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alteration in the state of the question. You talk, p. 40, of offence, and 
Say, if a single r repre ssion * shall be justly d cried as giving needle AY.) 
offence, I regret it and I recall it.’ 1 am, I assure you, Sir, not easily 
offended. In fair and honourable controversy, though I was never 
before engaged in a public controversy of any kind, I think I could 
bear a great deal, and take my open and honourable revenge if I could, 
or yield if I could not; which in my estimate is the most honourable 
revenge, and the greatest victory in fair controversy, when truth is the 
compelling power. But, Sir, I appeal reverently to the bishops ; I 
appeal respectfully to the clergy ; | appeal earnestly to the laity of our 
communion who have entered on either part into our dispute. I am 
confident that they must decide, nay, you yourself, Sir, when you are 
cool and collected, must acknowledge that you have done me wrong, 
not by a vehement expression, not by an angry word, not by an offensive 
sentence or sentiment—-all this I would account as nothing—you have 
done me wrong by the whole ground and substance on which your 
Remonstrance proceeds, the mere creature of your own brain, with 
which I have no more concern than I have with the impostures of the 
Alcoran. You tell me, p. 40, ‘It has been my prayerful study to 
avoid any such expression (of needless offence) or feeling.” Now, Sir, 
I will not denominate this cant, for I am still willing to suppose that 
you may be serious and sincere: but your whole paper, from beginning 
to end, so far as I am concerned, fully entitles me to tell you, that you 
cannot possibly have prayed, in this instance, in the proper spirit of a 
Christian, or the result of your prayers, if this be their result, would, 
beyond all doubt, have been very different, both as it respects yourself 
and as it respects me.”—Pp. 20, 21. 


We need not repeat, that the doctrine which Mr. Walker illustrates 
in his Sermon, is the sound and orthodox faith maintained by the 
Church of England, and, at the same time, as he has provi d, in the 
first of his notes, the uniform belief of the whole Protestant world, 
whether Episcopal or Presbyterian—whether Calvinistic or Arminian. 
It is, nevertheless, well known, that a small party amongst ourselves 
hold very unsettled and inconsistent notions respecting the ordinance 
of Baptism ; admitting it, in one breath, to be extremely important and 
the appointed means of salvation, both to infants and adults ; while, in 
the next, they describe it as a “* mere work of man upon the body,” 
and, consequently, of little spiritual avail or obligation. ‘They even go 
so far as to garble holy scripture, in order to make St. Paul thank 
God that he had abstained from exercising this part of the ministerial 
office among the Corinthians; omitting to add the important reason 
on which the apostle grounded his observation, and, of course, endea- 
vouring to impress on the minds of their readers a feeling of indif- 
ference or contempt for one of the most solemn ordinances of Christ’s 
religion. 

Mr. Craig, we perceive, belongs to this school, and uses, at second- 


hand, the dogmas of the Rev. Thomas Scott on the doctrine of baptism. 
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He has, we also discover, lately taken up his abode at Edinburgh, being 
admitted a clerical member of the Scottish Episcopal church; and, in 
return for this reception, he has undertaken to lay before the eyes of 
the world the most convincing proof that the said church is corrupt in 
her faith, and teaches, through her professor of divinity, a fearfully 
unsound and dangerous doctrin a doctrine not according to godliness, 
but leading decidedly to fatalism of the morst kind. 

With great solemnity this ‘“ comparative stranger,” as Mr. 
Walker calls him, announces to his brethren in the north, that ‘“ for 
one great object I have been taught to labour and to pray; and that 
is, that men may be turned from darkness to light, from sin to holiness, 
and from hell to heaven.” Now, it is to be inferred, we presume, that 
the other Episcopal ministers in Edinburgh have either not been taught 
to do all these things, or that they are in the habit of neglecting their 
lesson on these important heads; else what reason could there be for 
the distinction which is thus claimed for himself by Mr. Craig? But 
he goes on in his usual style of Christian meekness, modesty, and 
charity, to assure all whom it may concern that “ Over the progress of 
this great work I must watch with jealousy; and on this ground, 1 vo 
MOST SOLEMNLY PROTEST AGAINST THE INTRODUCTION OF THIS ERROR 
AmoNnGsT us!!!” Upon this part of his opponent’s conduct, Mr. Walker 
thus eloquently expresses himself: 

** Christian Fathers, and Brethre n, and People, Let me « ntreat you 
all most earnestly to read my Sermon with attention and with candour ; 
and tell me, J beseech you, what this jealous watchman, this self-con- 
stituted warder, means. In our humble Zion he is comparatively a 
stranger; and here, with something of the tone of a master, he solemnly 
PROTESTS against the introduction amongst us of something which he 
calls an error. The protest is levelled at the doctrine which he says 
is inculeated in my Sermon; a doctrine which, as it is maintained by 
me, I have been taught from my cradle, and which I believe that you, 
Venerable Fathers and Brethren (as well as your predecessors for gene- 
rations before you) have ever taught in this church, If we are exposed 
at this time to the introduction of any dangerous novelty, you must 
look, I suspect, not to me, but to this jealous watchman. Let me 
entreat your most serious attention to his Remonstrance, and especially 
to the tone and character of this most singular protest at the close of 
that notable performance; and if you shall find that the obnoxious 


1 


doctrine which, with such unparalleled boldness, he has attached to 
my name, Is confuted by the whole tenor of my discourse, and in terms 
the most express, in numerous partic ular passages which I have herein 
quoted and referred to,—Then let me hope that we shall each of us 
also, Fathers and Brethren, stand up in our respective posts, as watch- 
men and as warders, united for common defence against a spirit which 
I will not venture to characterize.”—P. 31. 
He next turns round to his antagonist and says— 


“ Tf, indeed, the cause of God, and the influence of genuine piety, 
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are to be promoted by such means, and by such misrepresentations as 
you have been taught on this occasion to et ploy, and as I have now 
exposed in your Kemonstrance, you will thereby furnish me with a 
most portentous novelty in thi history of religion; though you cannot 
wonder, in the meantime, if I wait for better proof of the fact than 
your bare assertion, with all the prayerful pretensions with which you 
have sought to adorn it. 

“It is with extrem pain, Sir, that I have written in this style; but 
your most marvellous injustice has compelled me. Could I induce the 
most partial of your friends to compare with candour my Sermon with 
your unde rstanding § and accusations, ] would S¢ ek no othe r answer to 
1, in such a ease, would not have interrupted 


your Remonstrance, an 
important duties to write this Expostulation. Most earnestly, Sir, do 
I pray, in all the fervour of Christian charity, not for my own sake, but 
for yours, that you may feel this to me inexplicable piece of injustice 
as you ought, (and as some d Ly, Sir, you m ist fee lit; ) in which case 
the accommodation on my part will be easy, as my feeling, now, is 
compassionate and Christian. But bear in mind, Sir, however you 
shall feel, that I will have no more controversy with you. You are 
not fitted for controve rsy. You affect smoothness indeed, but it covers 
something which I hold to be inconsistent with the spirit of Christian 
controversy,— which, when it is most forcible in language, is never in- 
tentionally unjust in sentiment. You want reading, or you despise it ; 
and you seem incapable of understanding even that which you rashly 
undertake to answer. At all events, Sir, beware, I most earnestly 
beseech you, how you again attach my name to unde rstandings and 
accusations so groundless and so gross as I have here exposed. If 
you have a single cool and dispassionate friend, he will, I trust, be 
able to convince you, that, by attempting to prove too much, you have 
proved nothing, except your own utter unfitness for the task which, 
with such unnecessary rashness, you have undertaken. I bid you 
farewell, not as an enemy, though you have unjustly treated and in- 
jured me, but as a Christian, and with that principle of Christian 
charity which I pray God that you may justly appreciate and learn 
effectually to cultivate.”—Pp. 32, 33. 


There is a good deal of animated writing in this Expostulation ; 
more, perhaps, than some persons will think perfectly consistent with 
the forbearance which is usually exercised towards mere ignorance and 
vanity. But the Professor does not seem disposed to allow to Mr. 
Craig the miserable credit of being simply ignorant and vain, and that, 
of course, his mistakes may have been innocent and unintentional: on 
the contrary, he accuses him of downright dishonesty, as a controver- 
sialist ;~as being guilty of the grossest perversions, both in respect 
to words and opinions ; and of misrepresentations, in short, which no 
person could innocently make, who was not “ utterly ignorant of his 
catechism and of the simplest language of religion.” But we are in- 
clined to attribute much more than the Professor would admit, to sheer 


ignorance on the part of Mr. Craig; who, above all other persons whos¢ 
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works have ever fallen into our hands, seems entitled to a special 
verdict inscienti@ causa, that is, on account of an absolute want of 
knowledge, as to the history and import of the doctrine on which he 
has written. Besides, there are many men in the world who perplex 
themselves and annoy others, not so much from bad feelings, as from a 
certain native absurdity of disposition; qui ne sont absolument fous, as 
Voltaire expre ssed it, “*Wais dont la raison est tres parti uliere:” and 
this being the case, we would tax our charity witha little invention, and 
endeavour to find out a cause for the intellectual floundering of our 
friends, more amiable than a direct, absolute, determined, and pre- 


meditated violation of logical truth and controversial honesty. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF HOLDING PUBLIC MEETINGS ON 
BEHALF OF THE CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is with much pleasure that I observe the question 
as to the expediency of holding public meetings on behalf of Church 
societies, brought under the consideration of your readers, by a letter 
in the last number of your miscellany. It is time that the attention 
of the public should be called to this subject, and its merits fully dis- 
cussed ; if for no other reason, yet with the view of satisfying every 
member of the two societies; more immediately referred to, that good 
and sufficient reasons exist, (if such indeetl be the fact) why the ex- 
ample of more recent institutions as to this point should not be adopted 
by them. It cannot be dissembled that a charge of lukewarmness has 
been brought against the two venerable societies connected with our 
Church: which (in whatever degree it may be disproved has at least 
this for its foundation, that the public are so little acquainted with their 
proceedings—are so little called upon to connect themselves with the 
operations, or to take an interest in the extension of either of those 
societies, that they may well imagine that their individual exertions 
are neither valued nor can be available. 

To know that an impression in any degree prevails unfavourable to 
the claims of societies so far identified in public estimation with the 
Church of England, cannot but excite, among many of their respective 
members, a desire that the cause and proceedings of those societies 
should be brought more immediately before the public, that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded of evincing that, though venerable for years, 
the societies are not destitute of the vigour of youth ; they may be 
anxious to prove that, if they themselves have not thought fit to join 
the ranks of other institutions professing the same grand objects, they 
feel a lively interest in the “ Promotion of Christian Knowledge” 
among all classes of their fellow-creatures, and in the “ Propagation 
of the Gospel” of our Lord and Saviour in every portion of the globe 
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to which our influence as Britons, and our zeal as Christians, may gain 
us access. 

The objections, or rather, (as I do not consider him decidedly hos- 
tile to the measure) I would say, the doubts and scruples of your 
correspondent, A.B. may be considered under two heads : 

Istly, That the benefit arising from public meetings is not so great 
as has been imagined; and 

2dly, Granting all that may be assumed in favour of public meetings, 
the constitution and character of the elder Church Societies does not 
admit of their adoption by them. ‘Taking these questions in the order 
as above stated, | am ready to admit that many other causes have 
contributed to the success of the more modern institutions besides 
public meetings :—but these, I contend, in opposition to A. B. have 
been, not, indeed, the originating source, (which, so far as their aims 
are pure and holy, must be ascribed to a higher power) but the impul- 
sive spring of all that ‘ complicated machinery” to which your corre- 


spondent alludes. Where was the adoption first suggested of any of 


those measures which have engaged so many zealous friends in their 
cause, and so many active agents in the work of benevolence? was 
it not at a public meeting? In what way have the subordinate and 
minute details of those societies been kept in active operation, but 
by the constant aid and effective stimulus of a general or local public 
meeting? It is in such a situation that we are enabled to rise above 
the feelings of hopeless discouragement attending individual effort, and 
learn our power and resources as beings formed for society. What 


can my humble contribution or endeavours avail towards an 
such magnitude, is a thought which damps many an ardent wish, 
and which extinguishes in many a breast the latent spark of Christian 
zeal. 

But let us look at the question in a practical way. What course 
do we pursue when any measures of public interest are to be adopted? 


Putting aside political objects, let our view be restricted to plans of 


benevolence : what was the object, for instance, of convening, but the 
other day, a public meeting to consider the distressed state of our ma- 
nufacturers, if that were not felt to be the readiest and most effective 
method of engaging the support of the public ?—Let us suppose, that 
the resolutions which were then adopted had been merely published in 
the newspapers; or that the more awakening details of actual misery 
had been embodied in a “ report,” and circulated to any conceivable 
extent; can any of your readers imagine for a moment that the result 
would have been so honourable to British feeling, or the relief to the 
poor sufferers so considerable ? 

To return, however, to the objection of your correspondent—“ In- 
formation, he suggests, is not the main object of those who attend 
public meetings’—and if not, then, so much the greater (I would 
almost say) is their utility and importance: for, information is commu- 
nicated ; and with whatever motives persons may have gone to such 
a meeting, they can hardly come away as ignorant, nor, I would hope, 
as indifferent, in any instance, to the moral necessities of their fellow- 
creatures, as they went there. The spiritual darkness and moral de- 
gradation of a large proportion of the human race is brought, as it 
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were, before our eyes, freque ntly by those who have been eye-witnesses 


of the facts ;—the duty of Christians to enlighten the ignorance and 
alleviate the miseries of their fellow-creatures is enforeced;—the practi- 
cability of attempting it in particular instances Is point d out :—thus, 
dormant feelings are excited; and the sympathy which, in reading a 


printed statement, would have vented itself in silent aspirations to a 
God of mercy, or in expressions of unavailing regret, is called into 
active operation ; plans of benevolence are struck out ; and the meet- 
ing breaks up,—each individual feeling himself raised, as it were, in 
the scale of moral intelligence by finding a post, however humble, 
assigned him in the great work of Christian philanthropy, and his in- 
significant services rendered available to the promotion of one common 
cause. 

But notwithstanding all that may be urged in favour of public meet- 
re uncongenial with the constitution of the 


ings, it is said, that they : 
elder societies, and unsuited to the habits of regular churchmen—for 
what good reason, I have yet to learn. If we admit the position of 
your correspondent, that “ learning and sober piety are not likely to 
be attractive to the many,” still the number is not few, we trust, of 
those to whom such qualifications would assume the greatest attractions. 
And in what cause can learning and piety be better employed? The 
picture which your correspondent sketches is to me, I confess, too 
pleasing not to wish it realized ;—“ to see our prelates presiding, and 
our ablest divines assisting, at the meetings of our Church societies.” 
And what is to prevent it?) ‘There are not wanting in the highest, nor 
in the subordinate stations of our Church, those who are as well quali- 
fied, as in so good a cause they would be found willing, to take the 
ostensible post of Christian advocates; and so conducted, under such 
superintendance, there would be no room for apprehension, lest zeal 
should outstep its proper bounds. Let elergymen be called upon 

not in the way of authority and official duty—(that it be voluntary, is 
essential to the purity of Christian effort )—but let them be invited and 
encouraged by the example of the societies at he ad-quarters, and by 
the countenance of their superiors in the Church, to combine their 
efforts in the formation of District Associations of greater or less 
extent, each holding its appropriate public meeting :—let the members 
of our Church in general, of whatever rank in life, be convinced that 
we value and invite their co-operation; and, not to run an unholy race 
of popularity with other institutions, our venerable societies will rise 
in true dignity and estimation in proportion to the increase of their 
claims, their labours, and their usefulness. I am not so sanguine, 
however, as to imagine that this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished is to be accomplished in a day: many prejudices are to be 
overcome ; I wish there may be no lurking feelings of jealousy to pre- 
vent us from following a good example. A beginning has been made, 
under the sanction of some of our excellent prelates, in the formation 
of District Associations let the same principle be generally acted 
upon and pursued into further detail, as circumstances shall render 
expedient. Let the public mind be informed and interested in the 
state of their fellow-creatures both at home and in every portion of the 
British dominions; and every feeling of true Christian sympathy 
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which is thus excited—every effort of Christian zeal which is thus 
called forth—will have a beneficial reaction on ministers, people, and 
the Church at large. Let us reflect upon our responsibilities as church- 
men and as Christians :—looking at the talents, wealth, and influence 
comprised within the pale of the Established Church, can we honestly 
affirm that its energies in the cause of Christian missions are adequately 
represented by, and embodied in the two societies we are now speaking 
of? I am persuaded that such a glance must convince us all that 
much remains to be done in order to render our exertions in any de- 
gree worthy of the Church to which it is so frequently our boast to 
belong, or at all commensurate with the magnitude and importance of 
the object. It ill becomes us then to regard with jealousy and disdain 
the labours (however alloyed with human imperfections) of other in- 
stitutions, —those especially claiming kindred with the same Church, 
which have contributed to supply our lack of service: there is suf- 
ficient scope, amidst the ruins of a fallen world, for the activity of all; 
and it is devoutly to be wished that all would press forward in the 
march of benevolence, “‘ provoking one another only to love and to 
good works.” I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


A Lay Member of both Societies, 
> ---- 
PSALM CXXXIII. 


Benotp, how lovely is the tie 

That in fraternal unity 

The children of the Father binds! 
How good is it, for godlike minds 
To dwell on earth, like saints in heav’n, 
By all belov’d, by each forgiv’n! 
"Tis like th’ anointing oil, that shed, 
Of old, on Aaron’s holy head, 

All down the venerable priest, 

His flowing beard, his ample vest, 
In odorous rivers richly fell, 

And wide diffus’d a fragrant smell. 
*Tis like refreshing dews of morn, 
Soft dews on happy Hermon born ; 
As when on laughing Zion’s hill 
The heavy’n-descended drops distil ; 
Whose mountains, by Jehovah blest, 
With verdant life are ever drest. 


O. 
———_ 


LETTER FROM BISHOP HEBER. 


Calcutta, December 7, 1825. 

ReveREND AND Dear Sir,—Your obliging letter only reached me at 

the moment of my departure from Ceylon for this place in the month 

of October,—and I was induced to defer writing an immediate answer, 
VOL. VIII. NO. VI. y ¥ 
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in the expectation of being shortly able both to send you a more ac- 
curate statement of the situation of the Diocesan Committee of Cal- 
cutta, and of obtaining from Mr .Hawtayne, whom I expected to meet 
there, and who has not long since returned from the South of India, 
satisfactory information as to the state of the Protestant Churches there, 
and the advisableness, or otherwise, of sending out fresh missionaries 
from Europe on the part of your Society. Since my return, I have to 
apologise for the fact, that above a month has passed without my 
writing. But I trust I shall meet the indulgence of the Society, when 
I state that I have. been busily and most anxiously occupied in the 
promotion of a measure in which their interests and more extended 
usefulness, as well as those of the incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and, as I believe, of the whole Indian Church, are 
closely implicated ;—the establishment, I mean, of a Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the society above named, and a transfer to this new body, 
from the Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowlege, of the schools established and maintained, under the au- 
spices of this latter, in the villages round Calcutta.—In this project, so 
far as it has yet been carried into effect, I have succeeded to the full 


extent of my hopes. But this, with the necessary accumulation of 


other business, occasioned by my long absence from this side of India, 
has left it actually impossible for me till now to undertake any but the 
local and pressing engagements which claimed my first attention. 

With reference to the immediate question proposed to me in your 
obliging letter,—I have no doubt, both from Sir. Hawtayne’s informa- 
tion, and from all which I had previously gleaned from different sources, 
that the presence of one or more additional missionaries from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge on the Coromandel coast 
is extremely to be desired, and, in fact, greatly needed.—At Vepery, 
since the death of Mr. Falcké, there are only the venerable Dr. Rottler 
and Mr. Haubroe; of whom, the first is unequal, from his age and 
infirmities, to bear, even for a time, the weight of the mission alone ; 
while the second is obliged, from time to time, to leave him, for the 
purpose of inspecting the progress of the southern missionary stations 
in the neighbourhood of T'angore, and administering the sacraments to 
their members. 

Still farther south, the populous and important district of Palam- 
cottah appears to offer one of the most favourable and promising fields 
in India for discreet and diligent labourers ; and though this field, first 
planted by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has, since 
their missionaries have been withdrawn, been cultivated with consider- 
able success by the Church Missionary Society, yet both would further 
help be extremely acceptable and valuable there, and, by all which I ean 
learn, the very name of their ancient benefactors sounds agreeably in 
the ears of these poor people, and they would hail with no common 
delight, and receive with no common reverence, a teacher from the 
Society, by whose bounty their ancestors and themselves were first 
brought from darkness to the light of salvation. 

Nor can I hold out any early probability of these wants being sup- 
plied from Bishop’s College. ‘That institution, indeed,—I thank God, 
being enabled to say so,—is, in point of discipline, method of instruc- 
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tion, the progress made by its few scholars, and the unwearied diligence 
and distinguished talent of my excellent friend, the Principal, every 
thing which I could wish it to be. ‘There are already two very fine 
youths among its inmates, Godfrey and Garstin; the one the son of 
respectable parents in Madras, the other of one of his Majesty’s chap- 
lains in Ceylon, whom I have always regarded as peculiarly applicable 
to the missions of Southern India. And I expect, every day, a young 
man, who has been highly recommended,—a native Christian, and son 
of a man of some consequence among the Malabars of Ceylon,—to fill 
the place of ‘T'amul teacher, and possibly himself, in due time, to be a 
candidate for holy orders and the office of a missionary. 

It is evident, however, from the age of these lads, and the utter 
ignorance of every thing like European literature, which they brought 
with them to the College, that some considerable time must elapse 
before they can be safely dismissed from it. Nor do the statutes allow, 
even if the obvious propriety of the case did allow it, to send out any 
as missionaries themselves till they had served a reasonable time as 
catechists under other missionaries. 

While, however, I am anxious for the speedy arrival of missionaries, 
I trust I am not illiberal in expressing a hope that the Society will 
supply us with Episcopally ordained clergymen. English by nation, 
as well as in church discipline, are on many weighty accounts to be 
preferred. But if these are not forthcoming, I earnestly recommend a 
recourse to the ancient and apostolic churches of Denmark and Sweden, 
from whose universities, I conceive, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining learned and meritorious candidates for such an employment. 

With the individual missionaries of the Lutheran church, now in the 
employ of the Society, I am far, very far indeed, from having reason 
to be dissatisfied. Mr. Haubroe is highly spoken of for his diligence, 


y 


abilities, and general character. And in the venerable Dr. Rottler, 
and the excellent Mr. Falcké, but lately lost to us, we have had two 
men, such as India has seldom seen, in the most illustrious times of 
missionary labour. Still there is a difference between them and us in 
matters of discipline and external forms, which often meets the eye of 
the natives, and produces an unfavourable effect on them. ‘They are 
perplexed what character to assign to ministers of the gospel whom we 
support and send forth to them, while we do not admit them into our 
own Churches. And so much of the influence and authority which the 
Church of England is gradually acquiring with the Christians of different 
oriental stocks (the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians,) arises from our 
recognition of and adherence to the apostolic institution of Episcopacy, 
that it is greatly to be desired that all who are brought forward under 
our auspices in these countries should, in this respect, agree with us. 

A strong perception of these inconveniences has induced three of 
the Lutheran missionaries, employed in Bengal by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, with the approbation of that body, and in a consider- 
able degree influenced by my opinion, to apply to me for re-ordination 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and I had much satis- 
faction in admitting them to deacon’s orders on the last St. Andrew’s 
Day. And, though I am far from urging any of those already engaged 
with us, to contract, except by their own free choice and purpose, this 
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closer union,—and though I trust that I shall not be suspected of shew- 
ing any unkindness or distance towards those who are content with the 
species of commission which they have already received, I trust that, 
in their choice of future labourers, the society will not disregard the 
suggestions which I have ventured to offer. 

At Bombay, I found the committee of the Society actively and use- 
fully employed under the auspices of my excellent friend, Archdeacon 
Barnes, and of a very zealous and effective secretary, the Rev. D. 
Young, Chaplain of Matomghe. Their exertions have been chiefly 
directed to the circulation of the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and the So- 
ciety’s Tracts, in the English, Mahratta, Guzerattee, and, recently, in 
the Persian language,—to the supply of schools, regiments, &c. and 
the establishment of lending libraries. They have no schools under 
their own care; and, looking to the establishment which I then medi- 
tated, and have since, by God's blessing, effected, of an Archidiaconal 
Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I did not 
think it expedient to recommend their undertaking a task which seemed 
more properly to fall within the department of this latter institution. 
Here, as elsewhere, the funds were low ; and I thought myself justified 
in applying to their aid £100 of the sum which the liberality of the 
Parent Society had placed at my disposal. 

» With reference to this inadequacy of publie subscriptions to answer 
all the widely extended objects of societies such as ours in India—an 
inadequacy which I found also complained of in Ceylon, which, as I 
have reason to believe, is felt in Madras, and of which, as will shortly 
appear, we have been made painfully sensible in Calcutta,—it must be 
remembered, that, in India, our contributions are raised from, compa- 
ratively, a very narrow circle of individuals ;—that, of these indivi- 
duals, very few are in the receipt of large incomes, and that even these, 
looking forward to the cessation of these incomes, and their own speedy 
return to Europe, consider themselves as rather laboriously engaged 
in acquiring a competence than as already in the possession of afflu- 
ence, Great fortunes, indeed, are no longer, under any circumstances, 
to be rapidly made in the east; and the situations are very few where 
an ample fortune can be acquired under any circumstances whatever. 
And, when the great and almost inevitable expenses of living and edu- 
cating a family in the manner which our previous habits and our anxiety 
for our children prompt us,—when the great number of private applica- 
tions for charity from disappointed and ruined European adventurers 
the widows and children of officers, and distressed Christians of almost 
every country and complexion,—when the number of public charitable 
institutions is taken into the account, supported by subscription only,— 
it is, perhaps, rather matter of surprise, that so much can be raised in 
this way, than that all which can be raised should be often found insuffi- 
cient. But, besides allthis, our English society is fluctuating to a degree, 
of which, without personal experience, it is difficult to form an idea. 
What with deaths, departures for Europe, and changes of residence, 
the presidencies, and more considerable stations, are each like a vast 
inn: and,after the absence of even a few months, the person most fami- 
liar with any of them returns to a new world of unknown faces, and new 
predilections, in which, at every step, he is made painfully sensible of 
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the loss or absence of some valued friend, now separated from him by 
an expanse of ocean, or a yet more awful interval. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is needless to point out the loss which our institutions 
yearly sustain in the persons of some of their best and most bountiful 
benefactors, or the unceasing efforts—I may almost say the unceasing 
and importunate mendicancy—which is necessary to sustain even the 
most popular and cherished institutions on a liberal and efficient 
basis.—( T'o be concluded in the next Number. ) 


a 


ON FAMILY PRAYER. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,— We have in the present day many useful and excellent helps to 
pious exercises in the numerous religious publications which are within 
every one’s reach. But there is room, I think, to add to the number 
with advantage. ‘The practice of family prayer, sadly neglected as it 
is, is yet, it is to be hoped, extending itself. It has always been re- 
commended that the performance of this duty should be accompanied 
by reading a portion of Scripture. Would it not be a great convenience, 
to those who thus become priests of their own household, if a volume 
were at hand, containing, for every day in the year, and with a particu- 
lar reference to the course of the ecclesiastical year, selections trom the 
Scriptures suitable to the occasion ? 

I think it would be found sometimes to relieve the master of a family 
from embarrassment, and to ensure more of regularity and system in 
the office itself. 

While I am on this subject, may I, with all diffidence, express a wish 
that the duty of family prayer were more prominently enforced from 
the pulpit? We hear it occasionally adverted to in a general discourse 
on prayer; but, I confess, I think it would bear to be more distinctively 


hearing it. It is said, that a revival of religion has taken place amongst 
us, and I trust in God that it is true; but I shall always consider one 
evidence at least wanting of this good spirit, so long as the duty to 
which I advert is so little practised by those who call themselves Chris- 
tians. The excuses alleged for the neglect of this plain, simple, and, 
I will add, delightful duty, are all of them precisely those which might 
be urged for the omission of any other Christian duty. I can remem- 
ber that in my own case they long deterred me from the performance 
of it, until I put to myself the question “ whether they were such ex- 
cuses as would stand me in stead at the great audit,” and from that 
moment I determined to hesitate no longer in proceeding to the prac- 
tice of a duty which, after the experience of some years, I can con- 
scientiously declare I have, in the midst of as active and various en- 
gagements as fall to the lot of most men, found no difficulty in performing, 
with a regularity which my previous apprehensions had Jed me to doubt 
the practicability of attaining. 








impressed upon Christian congregations than we are in the habit of 
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No father of a family will ever arrive at a just apprehension of his 
haracter, unless he considers that it his duty to look 
upon himself in his own house as a priest over his own household. 

May 7, 1826. _~ 

It is certainly true that all parts of the Bible cannot be read in a 
family in short detached portions with equal advantage; and this we 
think applies not only to the Old, but also to the New Testament. For 
we fear the servants of a family are seldom sufficiently acquainted with 
the context, and, called from their several occupations to join in devotion, 
that their attention is in general too much distracted to derive from a 
detached portion the improvement it contains. Hence we think Dod- 
dridge’s Family Expositor a very useful book. In that excellent work, 


: 
duties in that ¢ 


the text of the New ‘Testament is divided into short portions, each of 


which is accompanied with a paraphrase, and an ‘Improvement,’ in 
which the proper inferences are piously and correctly deduced. If, 
then, the master of a family read one or more of these portions, either 
with or without the paraphrase, and concluded with the improvement, 
it is to be hoped that no one would go away without deriving from 
the Scripture he had heard, something that was profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, or for instruction in righteousness. 


—g—— 


REMARKS “ON THREE LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—BY BEN DAVID.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Str,—In the above publication a new attack has been made on the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, through the medium of the disputed 
verse, Ist John, v. 7. The writer of these Letters—relinquishing the 
former attempts, of the Unitarian party, to prove the verse to be an 
interpolation in the sacred text—has declared himself a strenuous sup- 
porter of its genuineness. Whether the increasing evidence in favour 
of the verse —evidence already too powerful to admit of almost any hope 


of successful resistance, and too untractable for even the purposes of 


sophistry—has suggested the policy of adopting a new position, before 
it should become necessary to abandon the old ground in hopeless de- 
feat—I shall not take it upon me to determine. Such a surmise will, 
not unnaturally, arise in the minds of those who peruse with care the 
letters in question ; nor will the challenge, thrown out to the Quarterly 
Reviewer, be considered at all incompatible with one of those feints, 
with which a skilful enemy knows how to cover a retreat. But be this 
as it may: It must be confessed that if the object attributed by this 
writer to St. John in his first Epistle, viz.—that of denying the Divinity 
of Christ—can be proved to be that which the inspired penman had in 
view,—and that the testimony of the witnesses in verse 7, was intro- 
duced in furtherance of the same object—then, indeed, the orthodox 
doctrine has received a fatal shock, which, to use the bitterly—but 
perhaps prematurely—triumphant terms of the letter-writer—“ shall 
shatter its very foundations, and bring it, at no distant period, to the 
eround,” 
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And is it then so, that the faith, which has been the joy, and conso- 
lation, of so many Saints and venerable Fathers,—which all those, the 
most distinguished in every age for their talents and learning, have 
supported and clung to as the sure and stedfast anchor of their hope— 
is but a cunningly devised fable? Surely this is a hard saying—bear- 
ing in it so much of improbability as may at least afford ground to 


ar 
5 


expect that, on a closer examination, it must betray many marks of 


rashness, or obliquity, of judgment. ‘To such an examination | now 
propose to subject it; and I beg the Author to believe that, however 
much I may be disposed to regard the authority of those great names, 
arrayed on the side of the opinions which he has chosen to impugn, I 
yet more highly venerate truth. If the truth be found with him, let 
it prevail. 

‘The letter-writer has arrived at two conclusions, in the course of his 
investigation, of a very portentous kind, viz. “that the scope of St. 
John’s first Epistle is to set aside the divinity of Christ ;” and that the 
witnessess in v. 7. are brought forward by the sacred writer in support 
of that object. These conclusions he has drawn from St. John’s con- 


demnation of certain errors of the Gnostics—but with what degree of 


correctness, and security, will soon, I trust, be apparent. 


That the first Epistle of St. John was directed against the errors of 
Gnosticism, no one, acquainted with the history, and the tenets, of 


that sect, will deny; nor would it, perhaps, be difficult to shew, that 
the sacred writer has met these errors in several of their bearings which 
seem not to have been noticed by the Author of the letters. I shall 
not, however, at present, go into this inquiry in its full extent. Be it 
enough to say, that when St. John declared that ‘ God is Light, and 
that He is Love’—he doubtless intended to condemn the profane, and 
impious, tenets of the Gnostics, who represented the Creator as a ma- 
lignant being hostile to the happiness of his creatures. In the pecu- 
liarity of the arguments, employed in this Epistle, against sinful 
indulgence, may be recognised an evident allusion to the licentious 
doctrines of these heretics; who taught, that Jesus Christ was to set 
men free from obedience to the laws of God. On these points I readily 
concur in opinion with the Author of the letters. I also agree with him 
in thinking, that it was the object of St. John, in his first Epistle, to 
condemn certain doctrines of the Gnostics respecting Jesus Christ: 
and, in order to insure a further harmony in our opinions, with regard 
to some of these doctrines, I will be so fair, and liberal, as to adopt 
the very statements given of them by the Author of the letters. In 
page 4, he states it as the doctrine of the Gnostics—“ that Christ was 
a God opposite to the Creator, in nature and character.” Now if it can 
be proved that St. John, in his Epistle, condemned this doctrine ;—and 
in doing so maintained another doctrine respecting Christ’s divinity 
(viz. the true orthodox doctrine), our Author’s conclusion will, 1 appre- 
hend, be greatly shaken, if, indeed, its foundations be not entirely 
* shattered.” ‘The Gnostics maintained a divinity of Christ, (what kind 
of a divinity our Author has above told us) St. John denied the divinity 
of Christ thus held by Gnostics— therefore, he also denied the divinity 
of Christ according to the true and orthodox doctrine! This is the 
process, by which the Author of the letters arrives at his conclusion ; 
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and barely to state that process might be sufficient to shew, how pal- 
pably he begs the question,— when he concludes that St. John, in con- 
demning the Gnostic tenet, must also have condemned all doctrines 
whatever of Christ's divinity. 

But did St. John then, it may be asked, condemn, in his first Epistle, 
this Gnostic tenet? Let the reader judge for himself in this matter. 
In the opening of his Gospel, St. John affirms, “ that in the beginning 
was the word, and the worp was Gop—(v. 14.) and the word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, as of the only 
begotten of the Father—(v. 16,) the only begotten Son,—(chap. iii. 18.) 
the only begotten Son of God. When the same inspired writer, then, 
in his first Epistle, styles Jesus Christ the Son of God, and the only 
begotten Son of God ;—and denounces those as Antichrist who deny the 
Father and the Son—that is, deny the relation subsisting between the 
Father and Jesus Christ, as /ather and Son,—he manifestly condemns 
the Gnostic doctrine. He shews that Christ was not a God opposite to 
the Great Creator, in nature and character, but the same with him in 
both; inasmuch as he was his only begotten Son; and thus, while he 
condemns the erroneous notion of the Gnostics respecting Christ as 
being God—he at the same time establishes another doctrine, in regard 
to Christ’s divinity, viz. the true and orthodox doctrine. It is, I con- 
ceive, impossible to evade this in any other way than by contending, 
that St. John taught a doctrine, in his Epistle, contradictory to that 
which he taught in his Gospel,— and, consequently, by destroying 
altogether his authority as an inspired writer. 

The other Gnostic tenet,—which it was St. John’s purpose, in his 
Epistle, to confute,—was this, viz. “ that Jesus Christ had not a real 
body; but was a man only in appearance—a phantom without flesh and 
blood.” This error is condemned in the following passages : Chap. i. 
1, “ That which our hands have handled of the word of life.” v. 7. 
“‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” Chap. iv. 2, 3. 
“ Every Spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
(‘the word was made flesh”) is of God.” And “ every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” 

These are the two doctrines respecting Jesus Christ, which it was 
St. John’s object, in the former part of his Epistle, to establish in 
opposition to the errors of the Gnostics; and which he was naturally 
led to re-state, in connexion with their appropriate proofs,—at its con- 
clusion. In the Ist, 5th, and 6th verses, of the last chapter, they are 
so re-stated. “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of 
God,” (v. 1.) Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Sonof God? (v.5.) This is one doctrine, viz. 
That Jesus is the Christ the Son of God. The other is immediately 
subjoined, viz, This Jesus Christ came by water and blood, i.e. he had 
a real human body, because it afforded—under suffering—these un- 
questionable proofs of its reality. ‘The two doctrines thus re-stated are 
immediately followed by the evidences appropriate toeach. In support 
of the first, the evidence of three heavenly witnesses is adduced. “ For 
there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one”—i, e. are witnesses to the 
one fact. 
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That more is implied, in the last clause, than a mere concurrence 
rf te nnony, i ily beheve; but th UnIty of te sthMONY is all that I 
have to do with at prese nt. In proot of the second doctrine, the evi- 
dence of three witnesses on earth is brought forward. ‘* 4nd there 
are three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and 
the blood—and these three agree in one” —testimony—to one fact. It 
will now, I think, appear that all these parts so naturally, and strongly, 


cohe re, that noth ng less than a gvreat, and unjustifiable 9 violence can 
separate them. It was the object of St. John to establish this doc- 


trine, Viz. ~ That Jesus is the Christ the Son of God.’ Now the proot 


of this doctrine consisted in a testimony which had actually been given: 


4 in the testimony of the Father thrice given, by a voice trom heaven, 


declaring Jesus to be his beloved Son in the testimony of the “ word 
made flesh,’—of the word in union with the man Jesus, performing 
miracles, &c. by his divine power :—in the testimony or the Holy 
Ghost, in his visible descent on Jesus at his baptism, in the positive 
declarations of persons under his immediate inspiration—and in the 


miraculous powers, &c. conferre d on the Apostles of Jesus Christ after 
his ascension. Such was the evidence which had actually been given 
¢ a abe 
in proof of the truth of St. John’s doctrine. And now, [ would ask, 
whether, or not, any other evidence existed by which that doctrine 
could have been proved? If not, it is then plain that, if St. John’s 
object in his first F pistle was (as it certainly was) to maintain, and 
if Jt SUS 18 the Christ the Son of Gr d, he must have ad- 





to prove . th 


duced the t stimony of the heavenly witn« sses, because by that testi- 

y mony alone could his purpose be effe« ted. The testimony of the three 
witnesses on earth, could no more have provi d that Jesus was the Son 
of God, than that of the heavenly witnesses (I mean that testimony 
whic h had been actually viven by them) could have proved, th if Jesus 

had a real body—real flesh and blood. 

The case, then, on the supposition that the 7th verse is spurious, 
stands thus:—St. John intended to support, against the errors of 
hereties, the true doctrine, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God— 
and yet he altogether omitted to adduce the t stimony to its truth, 

which had actu uly been iven from heave _¥ and the « nly testin ony 


en g 
by which its truth could be established. But this is not all. In con- 


junction with this d yctrine, another do trine is stated accompanied 
with its appropriate proofs—a doctrine which derives its whol value 
and importance from the former; for of what value would the fact be, 
that Jesus had a real body, if it could not be proved that he was * the 
Christ the Son of God?” Is it credible, then, that the sacred writer 


in supporting two doctrines so related to one another, would have 


stated the less important doctrine in conjunction with its proper evi- 
dences; and yet have left the other altogether defenceless and unsup- 
ported,—although it too had proofs appropriate to itself clear, 


prec se, and convincing, proots ot vital consequence to the whole 
religious system, of which the doctrines in question are parts? Such 
however is the supposition to which we are reduced, if the 7th verse is 
to be rejected—a supposition of which the improbability is so great, 
as, in my opinion, to outweigh all the arguments which are drawn from 


the absence of this verse trom Greek MSS,—and from t circum 
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stance of its not having been quoted by the Fathers in their controver- 
sies with heretics. 

Upon this powerful presumption, in favour of the genuineness of 
v. 7, arising from the above view of the object of St. John’s first 
Epistle, the force and consistency of the other proofs, adduced in 
support of it, must depend. Apart from it, they are dubious, and 
insecure ; connected with it, there is an adamantina coherentia, (as 
Bengelius styles it,) which cannot be destroyed but by manifest vio- 
lence. How irresistibly and clearly does the testimony (v. 8) of the 
witnesses ev ty yy—in the earth—then connect itself, by necessary re- 
ference with the preceding witnesses (v. 7) not in the earth (7. e.) in 
heaven ? 
the év (v. 8), then refer to the év immediately preceding ?—and the 


testimony of God, mentioned v. 9,—to the heavenly witnesses in v. 7 ? 


low evidently, and certainly, does the article ro, added to 


‘They become as it were fibres from v. 7—which, like those roots of 
a tree that remain in the surrounding soil, from whence it has been 
torn—would not only prove that it once truly belonged to that place, 
but also indicate the violence employed in its remeval. 

It is now time to advert to the conclusions of the author of the 
letters, the justness of which the reader must have already pretty 
correctly appreciated. In the foregoing inquiry we have seen what 
was the object of the sacred writer—lhow essential the testimony of the 


heavenly witnesses was to the accomplishment of that object—and, by 
consequence, how great is the improbability that they would have be en 
omitted by him. We have also seen that the construction of the whol 
passage, and the re feré hnees m the conte xt, necess irily require verse fs 
—so necessarily that, without it, the passage is as imperfect in its 
sense, and incorrect in its reasoning, as it is confused, and solecistical, 
in its grammar®. From all this, the n, 1s dk rived, to my ind, a most 
convincing evidence of the authenticity of the verse. 

We are now, however, to turn our attention to a very different 
process by which its authenticity is alleged to be made out, and a very 
different purpose to be served by it. I have already stated the con- 
clusion, adopted by the author of the letters, with respect to the scope 
of St. John’s first Epistle, viz.: that it is to de ny the divinity of Christ, 
and to maintain that he was only a mere man. Upon this conclusion 
the whole superstructure of his letters rests,—how insecurely, may, I 
think, be very easily shewn. The Gnostics, we are informed by the 
author of the letters—held that the Christ was a God, opposite in 
nature to the Creator; and only dwelt for a season in the man Jesus, 
or an empty phantom, in his shape. This notion he conceives it was 
St. John’s object to refute, and I concur in that opinion. But it would 
have been well if the author of the letters had enquired how it was that 
St. John refuted it—instead of leaping at once to his conclusion—that 
since the Gnostics held Christ to be a false God—and St. John op- 
posed that opinion—therefore he entirely denied the divinity of Christ. 
St. John did refute this erroneous notion of the Gnostics, by teaching 
that Christ’s divinity was not opposite to the nature of the Creator, but 
one and the same with it, inasmuch as he was his only begotten Son. 
It is a mere begging of the question, then, to conclude, that he denied 
the divinity of Christ in every sense. He certainly denied the Gnostic 
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notion respecting it; but the question 1s, did he intend absolutely to 
deny Christ’s divinity? If it shall be proved that, when St. John 
affirmed that in the beg NnING was the word, and the word was mith 
God, and the word was Gop, and that the word (which was God) was 
made flesh and dwelt among us; and (1st Epist. chap. v. ver. 20) that 
Jesus Christ is the true God and eternal lift —he intended to deny the 
divinity of Christ,—then the conclusion, drawn by the author of the 
letters, will hold good; but not till then. So much for our author's 
conclusion on this ground. I shall not stop to expose the extraordi- 
nary corrections of the sacred text, (his party never can succes d without 
a corrected text, and they know it,)-—the perversion of the usage and 
meaning of language, and the artful, but worthless, sophistries to which 
he has resorted as subsidiary to his purpose. If the foundation be 
shewn to be a mere “ petitio;” it is but a waste of time to pick holes 
in the superstructure, inasmuch as the whole must fall together. 

| 


I proceed, therefore, to examine the other ground, on which his con- 


clusion is rested, viz. St. John’s condemnation of the Gnostic tenet 
that Jesus Christ had not a real l “ly. Here, again, his conclusion 
rests upon a mere gratuitous assumption. When St. John, in op- 
position to the Gnostic error, maintains that Jesus Christ had a real 
body, and denounces those as Antichrist who denied it i.e.) who 
denied that Jesus Christ is come in th flesh—the author of the letters 
takes it for granted, that the sacred writer also affirmed that Jesus 
Christ was nothing else but a man; and on this he rests his conclusion. 
Now, the same sacred writer has expressly taught, that the word was 
Gop, and the word (which was God) mwas mad flesh and dwelt among 
us. When, therefore, he opposes the opinion of those who denied that 
Jesus is the Christ, and asserts that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, it 
is impossible that it should be his meaning, that Jesus Christ is nothing 
else but a mere man; because he has expressly asserted that he is also 
God. 

So much for this second ground on which his conclusion rests. 
Whe n St. John declare that Jesus Christ is come in the Me sh, the author 
of the letters assumes it to be th 


( 
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Jesus Christ was nothing more t 


‘red writer’s purpose to prov that 


1an a man;—so that the assumption 1s 
made to determine the interpretation, and the interpretation to prove 


the assumption—a process of reasoning which every 'T'yro knows to be 


vicious. It is to reason inacirele. I know not whether the author 
of the letters imagined this ingenious atte mpt, upon thi passage Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, to be new, and to have been reserved, by 
his propitious stars, to be essayed by him-—to the confusion, of course, 
of the orthodox, and the joy and triumph of the Unitarians. If such 
should be the case, I must, I fear, be so cruel as to dispel the pleasing 
illusion by informing him, that the attempt has already been made; and 
that it has been attended by a failure so signal, as might have deterred 
any one—not gifted with an immoderate vanity, or temerity, from 
renewing it. In the controversy between Bishop Horsley and Dr. 
Priestley, it was attempted by the Unitarian champion, and exposed, by 
the defender of the Orthodox doctrine, to the ridicule of even the 
merest smatterer in logic. ‘To revive, however, exploded arguments 


with the same confidence as if they had never been questioned, and 
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even to pretend that they have been drawn from veins of reasoning 
hitherto uné xplored is no new thing with Unitarians. Nor ean the 
author of the lette rs escape the imputation of h: ving conspired to 
support this very disingenuous practice, unless, indeed, he may claim 
the benefit of ignorance. To be concluded in our ne.ct. 
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ON BISHOP LUSCOMBE’S MISSION 


Mr. Ep ITOR, -} our page S have b ali eady too ne occupies d 
pon the s ibj ct of Bi hop luscon be aphecseeee SBe bu t still whi it ap- 
pears to me the most mat rial objections to the measure have not been 

submitted to your readers. I will carry them at once “ in medias res,” 
by ting from Mr. Hook’s Sermon, prea hed on the occasion, the last 


of ea various purposes which the “ Right Rev. Fathe rs,” who carried 
the ** pious design” into effect, intended it to accomplish 


That purposs is thus set forth ** to convince foreigners In gent ral, 
and the Koman Catholics in particular, that ours is the primitive faith, 
and that, with St. Jenatius, we hold it not on ily necessary *’ to have one 
common prayer, one suy . ication, one mind, one hope .” but that it is 
also nec ssary ‘ that nothing be done without @ Bishop ; that in the 


words of the same Ignatius, confirmed by the 32d of the Apostolical 
Canons, it is lawful neither to baptize nor to celebrate the holy Com- 
munion without the Bishop,— without, that is to say, the Epi — sanction 
—to evince in short our faith, that ‘ sine EL: piscopo nulla Ecclesia, with- 
out a Bishop there is no Church,” (p. 29 

U pon this passage I have only to remark, that avev rov Extoxorov in 
the first citation, and E’piscopo in the last, ought to have been rendered 
not a Bishop, but the bishop, and that the gloss upon the intermediate 
citation, which generalizes “ without the Bishop” into “ without the Epis- 
copal Sant tion,” can only be « x plaine din the prese nt instance by Horace’s 
remark, 

— ‘‘guandoque bonus dormitat Hor 
Had the true speciality been given to these citations, they would have 
cast great doubt upon the proceeding which che} are alleged to war- 
rant, and had the appeal i. the canons of the primitive church been 
made more generally, its condemnation would have been complete. 

In the very code (viz. the Apostolic) to which reference is made, and 
at no greater distance than four Canons preceding, (viz. the 28th), it 
is ordained, “ Let not a Bishop presume to ordain in cities and villages 
not subject to him; and if he is convicted of doing so without consent 
of those to whom such places belong, Jet him and those he has ordained 
be deposed.” ‘The same restriction is repeated in the 13th of the 
Antiochian Code ; and thus one specified object of the measure (viz. that 
of ordination) is nullified, and by the very authority adduced in its 
support. But the same Antiochian Canon extends its prohibition to the 
‘regulating Ecclesiastical matters which do not concern him,” and fur- 
ther ordains, that “if he go” for that purpose “ when nobody calls him, 
all is null that is done by him, and he is to suffer proper punishment 
for his irregularity and unreasonable enterprise, as being deposed 
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forthwith by the holy Synod.” The 53d and 98th of the African 
Canons goastep further than this, both of them ordaining “ that people who 
never had a peculiar Bish ») be not permitted to have one but by con- 


sent of the Provincial Synod, the Primate, and the Bishop to whose 
diocese the Church belongs’—the former Canon moreover giving this 
sanction to the ordinance, that it is what ‘many councils have decreed.” 
This, however, is notall ; for the 6th of the ChaleedonianCanons pronounces 
“null” the ordination of any one “ ordained Priest or Deacon, or to 
any Ecclesiastical office at all, at large :” and the 15th of Leo’s Decrees 
declares, that “ the y are not to be reckoned Bishops who are not chosen 
by the Clergy, nor requested by the people, nor consecrated by the 
com-provincial Bishops according to the judgment of the Metropo- 
; i" é 


litan. hese are “the Canons of the primitive Church,” for the latest 


t 


, " ’ ' 
of them bears date A.p. 444, and if reterence be made to tl 


if 1c process 
directed by our ordinal to be observed in the constitution of Bishops, 
it will be tound to be a faithful transcript of the pring ipl s here ex- 
hibited. It commen by a certificate from the re presentathy body 


having taken place, accompanied by a request for permission to pro- 


of the dioc se, to th supreme a ithority wherever vested, of a vacanc y 
1 

ce ed to a new election. Leave having been orante d, election ensues, 
which is tullowed by confirmation; at which the name of the Bishop 
elect is publicly proclaimed, and a citation made to the people generally 
to come forward and offer any objections to him which they may have 
to prefer. The solemnity is consummated by consecration, where the 
metropolitan authority is exercised, and the consent of the Episcopal 
body given to the elevation. I am aware of some exce ptions to this 
order of procedure, where Royal Patents have superseded the whole ; 
but the measure under examination is one in which the consecrating par- 
ties exercised their spiritual power unshackled by the state, and appeal 
moreover to primitive principles for their warrant ; and it is the happi- 
ness of our Church to have reformed itself after those principles—as 
Mr. Hook excellently expresses it—“ to have kept in check every 
presumptuous innovation by the authoritative decrees of the four first 
General Councils—to have abscinded all that was Popish, and to have 
tenaciously adhered to eve ry thing that was Catholic.” 

The defects, then, in Bishop Luscombe’s consecration are, first, that 
there was no vacancy in any existing See; nor any creation of a new 
one by competent authority ; that there was no election; no confirma- 
tion; and that the whole process commenced and terminated in conse- 
cration only. ‘The explanation offered by Mr. Hook of this per saltum 
elevation to the Episcopate, is, that the ‘ Right Rev. Fathers,” who 
concurred * in the pious design,” are to be considered in a two-fold 
character, as Bishops bound particularly to the discharge of the epis- 
copal functions within the districts to which they have been appointed 
by Providence, and generally as Bishops of the church at large, to 
promote the true faith in every place to which their influence may ex- 
tend. I admit this distinction; but deny that in either character they 
can legitimately supersede the Canons of the Universal Church, and, in 
delegating their own office, merge all the preliminary observances, 
framed for the better securing a discreet and efficient choice, in the 
completing solemnity of consecration. 
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E further very much question whether, even in their general capacity, 
(that in which alone it is pretended that Bishop Luscombe’s consecra- 
tion is to be justified) their authority does extend legitimately to 
France ; because France is a portion of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, 
integral within itself, and regularly apportioned out to other church 
governors, and though the errors in matters of faith, which they sup- 
port and inculcate, cannot be too deeply deplored, and may lawfully be 
denounced before a competent tribunal—an Episcopal Synod—which 
has power to depose them, and to direct and superintend a new election ; 
yet till this process has been resorted to, and been carried into full 
effect, any introduction of a co-ordinate power within their respective 
jurisdictions is a flagrant violation of church unity, and a no less fla- 
grant usurpation; and I cannot see how the parties implicated in it 
can extricate themselves from St. Paul’s censure of “ stretching them- 
selves beyond their measure” and “ building upon other men’s foun- 
dations,” or from St. Peter's severer reproach of allotrio-episcopising ; 
or, as our version translates the significant term, being “ busy-bodies 
in other men’s matters.” 

Mr. Hook has, himself, remarked upon “ the conduct of clergymen 
who take upon themselves to officiate for a permanency” in France, 
that “ its propriety may be questioned ;” and he grounds his exception 
upon the restrictive terms in which the Presbyteral character is con- 
ferred, suspending its functions till a parochial charge has been assigned 
for their exercise by diocesan authority. And is there not the same 


restriction in the office of consecration, except that the assignment of 


the diocese takes place first; and in the very oath prescribed to be 
taken previously to the episcopal character being conferred, the party’s 
having been “ chosen Bishop of the” particular “ Church and See” is 
certified. But the consecrating prelates, in the present instance, speci- 
fically declare that they do not send Dr? Luscombe as “ a diocesan 
Bishop in the modern and limited sense of the word, but from a pur- 
pose similar to that for which Titus was left by St. Paul in Crete ;” and 
upon this precedent they assign him “ the Continent of Europe” as his 
province, in whatever nation he may chance to sojourn, and commit to 
his spiritual oversight not only “ British subjects” generally, but ‘ such 
other christians also as may profess to be of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” 

When, however, I read in Eusebius (Lib. ui. chap. 4.) that Titus was 
a diocesan Bishop, placed by St. Paul in the See of Crete, wpon the con- 
version of that island by the Apostle, where, consequently, no Bishop 
was already presiding; and learn, moreover, from the accurate Cave, that 
all the ancients, with one consent, testify to this effect ; however painful 
it may be to contravene authority for which I have a most sincere re- 
spe ct. I cannot but observe that the measure is condemned rather 


than warranted by the reference. Indeed it is a position, in support of 


which much may be advanced, that the assigning distinct portions of 
the different kingdoms of the earth to each of those to whom the su- 
preme spiritual oversight was committed, so far from being, as alleged, 
‘* modern” in its invention, was coeval with the commission given by 
our Lord himself to convert the world to christianity. For whatever 
weight may be attached to that construction of roy romoy roy tov 
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(Acts. i, 25.) which applies it to Matthias rather than to Judas, and inter- 
prets it to express the province in which Judas was to have exercised 
his apostolate, and to which Matthias was to succeed ; it is clear from 
the passages already cited from St. Paul (Rom. xv. 20. 2 Cor. x. 13, 14,) 
that the Apostle considered himself as having a “ measure,”—a definite 
tract of country, which, he says, God had distributed to him for the 
exercise of his ministry, and that beyond this he was not to stretch 
himself unless God should be pleased to enlarge his borders; and that 
other men, his brethren in the apostleship, had each their respective 
foundations, upon which he was not to build. And though the several 
boundary lines were not actually traced at this early period (as they 
could not be till the work to which the Apostles were separated was 
complete, ) yet it further appears (Acts xiii. 2, 3,—xvi. 6, 7,) that all in- 
vasion of each other’s province was prevent d by the continual super- 
intendance of the Holy Ghost, who both selected the individuals, and 
sent them forth to the countries in which they were to labour, and also 
checked them when th y were ignorantly trespassing be yond the limits 
to which their commission extended.* 

Neither antiquity nor yet scripture then (as far as I am at present 


instructed) supply any precedent for the mission which Dr. Luscombe 
has received, but both, on the contrary, testify against it; and thus the 


proceeding is shewn to be anomalous in all its parts ;—in the appoint- 
ment itself;—in the manner of conferring it ;—and in the powers con- 
veyed: and there appears but two m 
and retracing, as far as possible, the mistaken step which has been 


taken— Either the translation of Bishop Luscombe to one of the vacant 
Sees in Scotland, or else tl 


isting Bishops whom he may eventually succeed. And with reference 


+] 
Ul 


iods of drawing a veil over it, 


1¢ app yinting him Suffragan to one of the ex- 
to the religious necessiti ; urged as a warrant for sending a Pro- 
testant Bishop into France, the conferring upon the Ambassador’s 
Chaplain the temporary office of Commissary, would provide equally 
well for them all, Confirmation excepted ; for obtaining which, if duly 
valued by our emigrant countrymen, a visit home would surely not be 
felt as an unreasonable requirement. 
Your obedient Servant. 

P.S. If your correspondent W. F. H. will reconsider the case of 
Martialis and Basilides, he will find that he has mistated that part of 
it which bears upon the question at issue. These Bishops had been 
synodically deposed, and their places had been filled—not by “ the 
orthodox Bishops of a neighbouring nation sending one of their number 
to preside” &c. ; but by the appointment of a successor upon the spot, 
‘** who was unanimously chosen by the votes of all the people, and the 
approbation of the Bishops who were assembled.” And with respect 
to his other precedent, “‘ the famous Eusebius of Samosata,” he might 
equally to the purpose have cited the famous John Wesley, who, upon 
the severance of this country from the United States of America, in- 





* The authorities to be adduced in support of this interpretation, are St. 
Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, Dydimus, (as cited by Hammond in loco, who 
prefers that rendering himself), Dr. Thos. Jackson, vol. iii. p. 334. Mason, 
and Knatchbull. 
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vested two gentlemen with the episcopal character, and sent them 
thither to “ his poor p opl , as he calle d them, ** in the hope,” as he 
expresses it, “ of preventing further disorders,” Bishop Horn’s Life, 
p. 157);—or the famous Archdeacon Corrie, of Calcutta, who, upon 
Bis] op Middleton’s refusal to ordain Abdool Messeeh, took him to his 
own house, and calling in the aid of some German missionaries, dubbed 
him Reverend by Lutheran ordination; for the negative circumstance 
of not being “ visited with the censures of the Church,” affords all 
the ‘ warranty” which belongs to it equally to all three cases. 

If I know the signature of your Correspondent, I highly respect 
both his rene ral knowl duc and his theological attainments, nor do ] 
less value him for his Church principles—for the zeal with which he 
maintains them—or the ample justice which he does them, in the 
assiduous discharge of all pastoral duties; but when principles which 
appear to me vitally important are at issue, the question must be 


debated on its own merits, unshackled by pe rsonal re spects. 
> 


LETTER FROM BISHOP LIPSCOMBE., 


Rio B eho, Tre lan hey, Jama Ca. 
/ 
February 11th, 1826. 


Drar Sir,—I have very sincere pleasure in announcing to the Society 
a growing disposition fon the establishment of schools. Institutions of 


ve been lately plac ed on a better footing, in the parish of 


this kind hi 
St. ‘Thomas in the East, where the exertions of the cle rgy have been 
zealously seconded by the laity. Iam here on my return from a visit to 
the parishes of St. James and ‘Trelawney, and | am happy to say every 
attention has been paid to my uggestiOns. Livery day’s experience 
convinees me that the adult must be instructed through the instru- 
mentality of the young. I have succeeded in following the Bell system 
of instruction on some estates where quick Negroes, under the direction 
of the clergy, impart to a class what they know themselves. The 
Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, the Commandments, Duty to God and our 
Neighbour, are broken into short questions, and repeated over and over 
again, till they make the proper impression. The result of the lecture 
is immediately communicated to the adults, and I feel convinced that 
no pains of the most zealous and indefatigable clergymen can be at- 
tended with half the success of this simple and obvious method. 

By the provision of a consoli | ift< d cl rey act, which has just passe d 
into a law, full powers are given to the vestries in each parish to tax 
themselves for the erection of ch ip Is, the pure hase of burial grounds, 
building schools, “ve. {// fees are abolished as far as the slave popu- 
lation is concerned. ‘The stipends of rectors are raised to 6004. per 
annum, subject to the Widows’ and Orphan Fund; and all certificates 
for their quarterly payments, as well as of island curates, are to be 
signed by the bishop instead of the vestry. A register office is esta- 
blished, and certified copies of all parish registers will be transmitted 
annually to the registrar. I anticipate much benefit to the Church 
from this act, and already perceive the good effects of it. 
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At our last meeting, the whole sum of 500/. granted by the Society, 
was appropriated to the use of schools, which I am striving hard to 
establish in every part of the diocese. 

I purpose visiting Honduras and the Bahamas about the middle of 
next month. I remain, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 


CHRISTOPHER JAMAICA. 
+> 
ON CONFIRMATION, 


Mr. Eprtor,—Allow me to suggest that the manner in which the 
ancient and holy rite of confirmation is generally administered in this 
country is open to some objections: and surely there is no one of our 
Church ceremonies which requires more peculiar solemnity than this, 
I cannot, indeed, conceive a more important act, or a more awful mo- 
iment of our lives, than that in which we ratify the engagements entered 
into in baptism : I cannot imagine an occasion better calculated for 
making a deep = 9M 1,-—not only upon the minds of those who are 
- the more immediate objects of this rite, but upon all who are present 
at its pr en a -than that which confirmation presents ; and a 
reference to the service appointed for this rite will suffice to shew, 
that ev ry pre caution has been taken to render it as persue impres- 

ive as possible. When duly administered, there are few, I am _per- 
suaded, who would not feel the awful responsibility under which the 
admission into the Christian covenant has placed them; or who would 
not be led to reverence the delegated authority of him by whose offi- 
cial act this responsibility, and, consequently, their interest in the 
covenanted privileges of the gospel, are established. Unhappily, 
however, from the manner in which confirmation is now generally ad- 
ministered, it would be vain to hope that these beneficial effects will 
result from it. From the protracted time which (contrary to the six- 
tieth Canon) is now permitted to intervene between the episcopal 
visitations, and from the immense numbers who are, consequently, 
candidates for confirmation at the same time, instead of being accom- 





panied by a correspondent solemnity, these are commonly scenes of 
confusion, where it is utterly impossible for the Clergy to preserve even 
decency or order; and , hence, far from producing the fruits which 
might otherwise be ¢ xpe cted to spring from it, a contempt for the or- 
dinances of the Church is not unfrequently the unhappy consequence 

which results from it. I say this from personal knowledge that esa 
has been the case; and I most fervently trust, that among the eccle- 
t siastical improvements now so zealously promoting by our Bishops, 


seinen 


some method for conducting this rite will be proposed and adopted, 
which may secure the Church against that discredit to which she has 
thus frequently been exposed through its mal-administration*. 

And remain, Sir, your’s sincerely, D. G. 

* Since writing the above I have been informed, that the delay in the admi- 
nistration of confirmation, beyond the time assigned by the Canon, has been 
remedied by the Bishop of Chester. It may possibly be tlso the case with other 
dioceses. May the praiseworthy example be followed in this—the diocese of 

: Norwich. 
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We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to notice “ A Method 
of Preparation for Confirmation,” just published by Messrs. Rivington. 
This little work, consisting of about twe nty 24mo page s, seems to us 
to comprise every necessary direction for a young person about to be 
confirmed. After stating the doctrine of the Church respecting Con- 
firmation, the rule of preparation prescribed is laid down. ‘ With the 
letter of — the author observes, ‘*‘ there is a very gene ral compli ince ; 
but how little will such compliance avail, if we are unmindful of the full 
purport and spirit of the command!” ‘Then follows an address to per- 
sons about to be confirmed, and directions for a due preparation. ‘The 
meditation upon Confirmation, and the forms of self-examination, are 
well calculated to give the young person a clear idea of the nature and 
extent of what is required of him. The “ form of resolution” we will 
extract; for we are sure that all who have been confirmed may profit 
from reviewing the obligations which arise from their baptismal vow. 


A FORM OF RESOLITION, 


“QO Lord, I am now about to renew those solemn vows, which were 
made for me at my baptism, and whi h, alas! I have so often broken. 
I do therefore resolve, by the aid of thy Holy Spirit, to renounce in 
future the devil and all his works, those sins of the mind, pride, malice, 
envy, all lying revenge, and cruelty, all tempting others to sin, all 
hatred of religion. I utterly renounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, all sinful excesses in things lawful, all evil customs, all 
evil companions, all that friendship with the world which is enmity with 
thee, all things that may estrange my heart from thee. I utterly re- 
nounce all the sinful lusts of the flesh, all the inordinate desires of my 
own corrupt nature, all fleshly lusts which war against my soul, sloth, 
idleness, intemperance, lasciviousness, all filthiness of flesh and spirit, 
which render us unclean in thy sight. O Lord, I utterly renounce all 
things that may in any way displease thee, and pray thee to deliver 
me from them. 

‘| know that sin is an abomination to thee, I therefore desire grace 
to abhor it. 1 know that sin exposes us to thy wrath, and sets the 
sinner at a distance from thee; I know that I cannot love thee unless I 
hate sin; I therefore pray thee, give me grace to loathe and forsake it. 
Thy love shall be hereafter the sole rule and guide of my life: I will 
try to love what thou lovest, and to hate what thou hatest. I will be- 
lieve all that thou hast revealed in thy word, and attend to all that thou 
hast commanded, and walk in the same all the days of my life. All 
this I own myself bound to believe and to do; and though of myself I 
am unable to perform it, yet by thy help I will strive to keep these my 
vows. O Lord, send the spirit of adoption into my heart, to instil into 
me true filial affection to thee my heavenly Father, that I may again be 
owned by thee as thy child, and call thee Father, and share the blessings 
which thou impartest to thy children, and for my Saviour’s sake, be 
admitted to an inheritance with him in the kingdom of heaven. O 
Lord, accept my imperfect repentance, compassionate my infirmities, 
forgive my wickedness, purify my uncleanness, strengthen my weak- 
ness, and let thy love ever rule in my heart. These prayers I humbly 
offer, and pray thee to accept and hear them, for the sake of the merits 


ind sufferings of Jesus Christ thy only Son. Amen.” 
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‘The “ Directions for the day of Confirmation,” with which the manual 
concludes, are excellent ;—we, however, will not extract them, but 
heartily recommend the work to the notice of all whose duty it is to 
feed the Lambs of Christ’s fold. 


> — 


DEAN ANDREWES. 


Ir is the misfortune of the Church of Eneland that she does not 


sufficiently make known the good qualities of her sons, and set them 
forth, as an exampl to the rest, and a means of glorifying God. In 
the course of last year, the excellent Dean Andrewes was called to his 
long home—coming to his “ grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in, in his season,” full of faith, full of piety, and, above all, full 
of Christian humility. Unnoticed by the Church, which he had so use- 
fully served for nearly half a century,—unthought of by many, who 
owe it to him, under the divine blessing, that they ever thought of 
religion,—did this meek and lowly Christian depart in the same un- 
obtrusive manner in which he had SO long lived. No notice was, we 
believe, ever taken of his decease,—(a decease, which to him was gain, 
but to the Church loss unspeakable,)—except by the publication of 
two or three sermons, which do not supply the defect we lament. We 
might, indeed, take shame to ourselves, that no memoir of this excellent 
and truly primitive Christian appeared in our pages: but circumstances, 
over which we had no control, prevented it; and we were unable to 
persuade his family or his friends to give us the requisite assistance. 

He is, indeed, gone to reap his reward: but the fervour of his im- 
pressive eloguence—the simplicity and singleness of heart, which shone 
so conspicuously in all his actions, and so peculiarly in his preaching, 
will, it is to be hoped, long live in the memory of all who had the 
advantage of being improved by the piety of his conversation, and the 
impressive force of his preaching. [By these, he being dead, will yet 
speak to many. 

It is well known that Dr. Andrewes was remarkable for his natural 
and impressive delivery; and that his discourses were celebrated 
rather for plainness of diction than elegance of expression. He pre- 
tended to no originality whatever; and could never be induced to 
publish his discourses. ‘T'o this rule, we believe, he strictly adhered, 
except in one or two instances, in which custom was almost compul- 


sion, or its neglect, at least, very uncourteous. A sermon, which he 
preached before the House of Commons, ona general Fast Day, forms 


one of these exceptions ; and as it is by no means inapplicable to the 
7 


present day, we are sure our readers will excuse our calling their at- 
tention to it by the following extract : 

** The character of a nation must in reality be such as the characters 
of the individuals which compose it; and, therefore, every man must 
look principally to himself, and not to his neighbour, for the amend- 
ment of the public character. It is most evident, that men of the best 
moral and religious conduct naturally prove the greatest blessing to 
a nation; for the practice of piety, charity, truth, subordination, justice, 
temperance, chastity, obedience, and repentance for having offended 
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which produce the peace and happiness of a member of society, must 
necessarily produce the peace and happiness of that body of which he 
forms a constituent part. The virtues and vices, indeed, of the 


individual are left to receive their final and adequate recompense of 


bliss or misery at the solemn hour of a judgment to come ; but all 
history affords ample proof, that nations have flourished or decayed in 
proportion to the virtues or vices, the integrity or corruption, the 
piety or profaneness, the love or contempt of decency and order, which 
prevailed among the people : and whenever a nation becomes so sinful, 
that comparatively only a few good men remain in it, to proclaim their 
testimony against the general iniquity, then let that nation beware, 
‘ for its destruction draweth nigh.’ We have in Scripture a remarkable 
phrase, applied to the destruction of a sinful people, ‘ Fill ye up the 
measure of your iniquity :’ which teaches us, that the probability of a 
nation’s ruin increases in proportion as vices multiply ; and that con- 
sequently every wicked man, who turneth away from his wickedness 
to do that which is lawful and right, merits the applause due to a true 
lover of his country, because his conduct tends to establish its security, 
and delay the period of its destruction: while it is, on the contrary, 
a most awful reflection, and a very necessary one for every wilful 
sinner, that Ais single sin, as an individual, may be that by which the 
measure of his nation’s iniquity may be filled up. We draw from 
hence a most important inference, that we shall not only be answerable 
for our conduct, as it may affect ourselves, but as it may be beneficial 
or hurtful to the society of which we are members, and tend to the 
glory or dishonour of that all-wise, all-gracious, and almighty God, 
whose supreme will it is, that we should confess that He is the 
Lord. 

“ As general assertions tend not much to conviction, it may be 
useful to descend to particulars: and let us do so, in the first place, 
by considering the consequence with respect to the public, not of the 
commission of sin in our family circle, but the omission of an acknow- 
ledged duty. That duty is prayer. ‘Too many heads of families omit 
it themselves, and require it not of their children and domestics ; these 
of course grow up without much knowledge of it; and enjoying, 
perhaps, day by day, the unmerited bounty of their Creator, who is 
kind even to the unthankful, they live devoid of any idea that what 
they possess is his gift, and ascribe their prosperity to what they call 


their good fortune: hence, if ever the scene changes, and the day of 


adversity arrives, they become murmurers and complainers, and have 
no object to whom they can look for aid. Discontented individuals 
first envy and then hate those whom they imagine to be more com- 
fortably situated than themselves ; they soon, as constant experience 


shows, become disturbers of the public peace, and in the language of 


the Psalmist, being without understanding, work wickedness: And 
why ?—Because they have not called upon God.” 
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REPETITIONS IN THE LITURGY. 

Tue most popular theme of declamation with the opponents of our 
Liturgy, is perhaps the pretended “ vain repetitions” with which it is 
said to abound. Our Saviour, indeed, in his Sermon on the Mount, 
cautions his hearers against vain repetitions in imitation of the heathen, 
who thought they should be heard for their much speaking, like the 
priests of Baal, who, we are informed, in the Book of Kings, called on 
their God from morning until evening. That ad/ repetitions, however, 
are not vain, is evident from the very precept of our Saviour himself. 
How, then, are vain repetitions to be distinguished from such as are 
useful and edifying? I answer, those repetitions which proceed from 
unworthy conceptions of the Deity, as though he were altogether such 
a one as ourselves, and capable of being influenced by the mere im- 
portunities of his worshippers, independent of any internal qualifica- 
tions on their part, seem to be condemned by our Saviour. But no 
censure can attach to such as proceed from the fervour of our religious 
affections, and are suggested by the importance of the subject. No- 
thing can be more natural than such repetitions. Our Lord himself, in 
his agony in the garden, prayed, we are informed, three times, “ saying 
the same words;” and in the 136th Psalm, the words “ his mercy 
endureth for ever,” occur not less than twenty-six times. 

Surely these will not be termed vain or unscriptural repetitions ! Let 
those, whose attention is never diverted, whose affections never wander, 
complain of vain repetitions. We, my brethren, pretend not to be 
exempted from human infirmities. The soul may be languid at one 
moment, and more easily excited at another. Happy are they, whose 
devotion is kept alive even by these aids,—who leave not the house of 
prayer without at least one aspiration to the God who made them,— 
and who, like the Jewish patriarch, will not let him go, until he bless 
him.—F'rom the Gospel Advocate, Boston, North America. 


—_~>—-— 
ON THE DUTY OF PRAISE. 


It is the undoubted duty of every Christian, to offer up to God 
thanksgiving and praise in his sanctuary. 

This duty //Ze claims from us, as our Maker and Preserver, and 
more especially as our Redeemer. 

He has engraven upon our hearts those feelings from which its 
performance ought to spring, and he has strictly enjoined it upon us 
in his holy word. The neglect of this duty is a neglect of our duty to 
Him, and we cannot refuse to perform it without incurring the guilt of 
disobedience to his commands. 

Its obligations rest upon the same grounds, and are no less binding 
upon us than those of public prayer. For if it be obligatory upon us 
to make our requests known to God in “ our common supplications,” 
it must be equally incumbent upon us to express our thankfulness for 
his mercies, in common thanksgiving and praise. 

How is it, then, that a duty, the obligations of which are so clear, 
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and the commands to perform it so positive, should have fallen into 
such general neglect? It is really grievous to a Christian, who has 
a right feeling of the duty and service which he owes to God in his 
temple, to enter into some of our Churches and Chapels. ‘The clerk 
and a few charity children, or, in fashionable places, a few hired 
singers, are all that are found to praise God for those mercies and 
blessings which have been bestowed upon the whole congregation. 
What a disheartening contrast is he compelled to make between such a 
congregation, and the congregations of those apostolic and primitive 
Churches, to the standard of which we profess our anxiety to ap- 
proach ! 

They with one heart and one voice sang the praises of their Maker 
and Redeemer: whilst among us, in too many cases, the only voices ~— 
to say nothing of the heart—which are exalting his praise, are those 
which are paid. 

And, strange to say, there are many persons who actually think, 
that because there are hired singers whose duty it is to do it, they 
themselves are not called upon to assist in praising the giver of all 
good. The y even consider it to be beneath the dignity of a well- 
bred person to be found singing the Psalms with the congregation. 

How it can really affect their dignity, they might perhaps find it 
difficult to explain. We have always been taught that the dignity of a 
Christian is never more conspicuous than when he is walking in the 
way of God’s commandments. 

These remarks have been made principally for the purpose of bring- 
ing the subject under the notice of those who have the direction of the 
public worship of God. The neglect of that part which relates to 
psalmody is an evil which requires correction. And it is much to be 
wished, that the Clergy generally would bestow their care more par- 
ticularly upon this part of public service. +A little seasonable exhorta- 
tion would soon banish that air of coldness which too often prevails 
in it. ‘They would soon find themselves amply repaid for their care in a 
great increase of attention and devotion in their congregations.—For 
when one part of the public service is performed with greater attention 
and care, it gives an impulse which is sensibly felt thoughout the 
whole. 


_ > — 


ON THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF TIE NEW TESTAMENT. 


St. Luke xii. 54. rijv vedeAny ‘ the cloud.’ A few MSS. omit the 
article. Dr. Owen approves the omission ; but in this, as in other in- 
stances, the article has its meaning. We read in1 Kings xviii. 44, that 
the appearance of a certain cloud rising out of the sea was regarded as 
a prognostic of ruin. Now the sea lay westward of Palestine ; and, 
therefore, the cloud, which rose out of the sea, might also be said to 
rise from the west. If, then, we put these circumstances together, 
there is good reason to suppose, that the cloud here spoken of was a 
well-known phenomenon, which would naturally and properly be ad- 
verted to as ‘H vedeAn. Mr. Bruce, in his Travels, has noticed a similar 
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appearance attending the inundation of the Nile. Newcome, in his revi- 
sion of the common version, has adopted this explanation, and yet he 
translates “a cloud.” I cannot he Ip thinking that a revision would be 
extremely imperfect, or indeed would be nearly useless, if it were to 
overlook minute circumstances, such as that before us. It is in niceties 
of this sort principally, that our English translation admits improve- 
ment: its general fidelity has never been questioned ; and its style, 
notwithstanding the captious objections of Dr. Symonds, is incompa- 
rably superior to any thing, which might be expected from the finical 
and perverted taste of our own age. It is simple; it is harmonious ; 
it is energetic ; and, which is of no small importance, use has made it 
familiar, and time has rendered it sacred. Without the least predispo- 
sition to decry the labours of the writer to whom I have alluded, I 
may express the hope, that whenever our version shall be revised by 
authority, the points last attended to will be those which respect a 
pretended inelegance of language. A single instance of the suppres- 
sion of a local custom or popular opinion, which can be shown to have 
existed among the Jews in the age of the Apostles, appears to me to be 
of infinitely higher importance, because, by concealing from the notice 
of the reader circumstances, which are beyond the reach of fabrication, 
we withhold from him perhaps the strongest evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures, and, consequently, of the credibility of our reli- 
gion.— Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 827. 


—_<>—_—_ 
THE INFANT’S HYMN. 


Tnov, God, who heardst my mother’s prayer, 
Whose me rey ge ntly smil'd, 

Vouchsaf’d the sufferer’s life to spare, 
And gave a living child ; 


Great Lord, whose throne eternal stands, 
From age to age the same, 

Teach nfe to clasp these infant hands, 
And lisp thy holy name. 


Thou Guardian God, at early day, 
For all thy nightly care, 

O teach my thankful heart to pray, 
Its tributary prayer. 

And when at eve beside my bed, 
I bend my knees to pray, 

Thy sacred influence o'er me shed, 
And teach my lips the way. 

From all unholy thoughts below, 
Then, Lord, my spirit free; 

And let thy little handmaid know, 
She comes in prayer to thee. 


[From the Gospe l Advocate | 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


JERSEY DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Extra t from Ret rt for 1825. 


“Tur period having arrived when, 
by detailing the particulars of their 
idministration of those means en- 
trusted to their ch irge for the eternal 
benefit of their fellow-creatures, the 
Jersey District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge can give more decisive proofs 
»f their success ; they have the pleasure 
of laying again before their subscribing 
members and the public, a Report, 
which, they trust, will be found fa- 
vourable to the most holy cause they 
humbly endeavour to support. But 
in discharging this important duty, 
they cannot be unmindful of the source 
from which they derive the grateful 
fruits of their labours. To a gracious 
und over-ruling Providence they as- 
cribe, with the profoundest gratitude, 
ull the glory, resulting from the pro- 
motion of that cause so vitally in- 
teresting to man; for by the Almighty 
Giver of all good, and the Director of 
ill power, even the humblest efforts, 
pursued according to his will, can be 
made to prospe r. 

“ The committee, therefore, venture 
to hope that in this small portion of 
His kingdom, in this island, through 
which He has impressed so many 
proofs of His bounty, the extent of 
their success according to the present 
Report will be found in a great de- 
gree commensurate with public ex- 
pectation. 

“They are wellaware of the strong 
opposition to that success, of all the 
means a subtle ene my can devise for 
disposing the human mind to indiffer- 
ence, to sloth, to prejudice, and other 
impediments to the dissemination of 
religious knowledge; yet, supported 
as they are by Him they serve, and by 
His grace in the hearts of all their 
be n factors, they can feel no discc u- 
ragement in the path of their duty. 

«Since the establishment of this Dis- 
trict Association, the committee, how- 


ever, have painfully witnessed the ine- 
vitable decrease of their resources by 
the death of many of its valuable and 
highly respected members; and their 
income has also been further diminish- 
ed by many, who are still living to 
multiply their charity by various in- 
stitutions, espec ially of another sox lety 
for the same objects, and who have 
withdrawn their names from this, only 
to effect a change in their mode of 


compassing the same ends. 

‘“* But the committee, far from en- 
couraging unwarrantable conjectures 
respecting any ni glect of that sacred 
provision under their management 
for doing the greatest good, the cul- 
pable nature of which can be justly 
appreciated only by him to whom all 
hearts are open, are more inclined to 
hope that in proportion as all institu- 
tions of this description are known, 
they will become better supported.” 

The number of books distributed is 
here detailed, and the Report pro- 
ceeds :— 

“In conformity also with the object 
to which the Parent Society directs 
the especial regard of its support- 
ers, and for which the most liberal 
application of its resources has been 
granted, the District Committee have 
continued to urge, and with all the 
means in their power, to sustain the 
most important system of instructing 
youth in the principles of the Christian 
religion by the establishment of Sun- 
day Schools. 

“ The following is a list of the num- 
ber of children thus educating at pre- 
sent. 


“ In the parish of St. Martin 100 
——————_—_——— S§t. Quen... ..135 
———————=== St, Brelade. .150 

“© The committee request to be al- 
lowed the expression of their high 
sense of the zealous and persevering 
exertions, which the local supporters 




















































of these Schools manifest, to encourage 
the beneficial 
thei respec tive establishments. They 
indulge, at the same time, the warm 
hope that the ardour, which is thus 
kindled through a few parishes, will 
extend inflaming more and 


ind insure 


to all, 
as it proceeds, the benevolent 
of every heart in th 
furtherance of such an object. 

“Tn the National Sch olin the par sh 


1 r 
mor 


co-operation 


of St. Helier, the present number of 


children, male and female, daily in- 


structed, amounts to 264; and for their 
use the distribution of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Common Prayer Books and 
Iracts continues to be made by the 


committee ; who cannot omit the ac- 
knowledgment of their particular gra- 
tific at the liberal grant of our 
worthy vice-president, the dean, for 
the supply of Bibles and Testaments 
those child who are 


ition 


is rewards to lidren 
the most regula 
at church. The number of those who 
le at the School on Sundays 
for that purpose is, male and female, 
165. 
“ From this, as well as from the dif- 
yther parish¢ Sy 


in their attendance 


asseé ml 


} 


ferent seminaries in th 


tendency of 


Chichester Diocesan Committee. 
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the very favourable reports received 
as to the propriety of conduct and 
proficiency of the children in general, 
cannot more encouraging to the 
picus expectations of every Christian 
mind, nor be more pleasing to every 
heart. 

‘It is therefore, with the most grate- 
ful feelings the District 
look up to the Supreme Cause as thus 
the rewarder of their humble endea- 
vours in his service ; and they continue 
their trust in his gracious power and 


be 


Committee 


mercy to bless with an abundant in- 
crease the seed sown amongst all who, 
under his providence, reap the fruits 
of theu labours. They also look up 
to Him to augment the number of the 
truly benevolent in the encouragement 
of those labours, by their active and 
extensive charity to all who sit in 
darkness and are ignorant of the in- 
estimable value of his most holy word; 
a charity which is likewis« emi- 
nently useful and so well directed to 
the best interests of the Established 
Church, and of soc iety in general, by 
the promotion of Christian knowledge 
through the influence of human, as 
well as of divine wisdom.” 


so 


——— 


CHICHESTER 
Extract 


Tue committee cannot conclude 
this brief reé port of thei procee lings 
during the present year, without look- 
ing back to the past, for the purpose 
ot 
eir benevolent 


of calling the attention those who 
have 
designs to the successful prosecution 
of the important work in which they 


- i 
have bes 


assisted them int 


nengaged. | upwards of 
twelve years this committee have been 
zealously, but unobtrusively, occ upied 
in € ndeavouri ig to pro note the know- 
ledge of Christianity. 
Inconsiderable at its commencement, 
from the small number of its members, 
but powerful from the nature and im- 
portance of the holy cause they had 
espoused, they entered upon their 
course with a firm but unpretending 
confidence, trusting to the excellence 
of their designs, for the divine bless- 

their labours. The experi- 
Vill. Vi. 


and prac tice 


ne 


upon 


VOL. NO, 





DIOCESAN 


Re 


COMMITTEE. 


port for 1825. 
ence of the past has prove d that the 
expectations they entertained were not 
unreasonable; and that their hopes, 
though high, were just. As the know- 
ledge of the institution, and of its views, 
gained ground, the numberof its friends 
increased, till it has acquired a degree 
of support and eftic iency that has en- 
abled this committee not only to pro- 
vide for the wants of the district by 
the distribution of 2944 Bibles, 2660 
9469 Common Prayer 
Books, 8754 bound books, and 32,8 
unbound books and tracts, but also, 
by the aggregate amount of its annual 
donations, to contribute more than 
9001. to the Parent Society, in further- 
ance of its general designs. 

The committee feel assured that the 
foregoing details will afford the highest 
to all are really 
the moral religious 


Testaments, 


> 
87 


ratine 


inxious for 


ition who 


and 


wv | 
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improvement of the poorer classes of 


An l while they hail 
with which 


the community. 
the distinguished support 
they have hitherto heen favoured, as 
a presage of future success, they con- 


1 l 


fidently anticipate that those, who 
‘ 


consider the diffusion of Christian 


princ ipl s as the most appropriate 
remedy for corrupt conduct, and under 
that impression have already 


forward in aid of this institution, will 


come 


Dior ésan 





Committee. 


not only continue to benefit it by thei: 
own prais¢ worthy exertions, but will 
strenuously recommend it to 
And as there is the 
) expect that the 
upon the depository will increase far 
beyond the present means of s pply- 
ing them, they trust that an appeal to 
the real friends of the civil and religi- 
ous constitution of their country will 
not be made in vain. 


also 
others. strongest 
" 


reason t demands 


_ > ae 


QUEBEC 

Extract fr 

Ir is with more satisfaction than on 
any former occasion, that the Quebec 
Dio esan Committee of the J 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
beg to offer to their members, and to 
the public, the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of their proces dings. Their ex- 
ertions during the past year have been 
crowned with all the which 
reasonably have been expecte d. 
yok forward to t 
h it, by the 


Society 


success 


could 


and they | ie future 
with the cheering hope, t 


their labours, 


divine blessing upon 
they may every year become more 
and more instrumental in extending 
the knowledge, and contirming the in- 
fluence of the religion of Christ. 

The increased demand for books, 
and the increased exertions on tl 
part of the committee to meet this 


demand, will best from the 
following statement of the issues made 
from the Repository, during the past 


appe ir 


year :-— 
Bibles, different sizes........ 143 
Festaments, dO ....ccceseee 126 
Prayer Books, dO wecesceees 295 


Various religious books, bound, , 1497 


half-bound, and stitched .. 
Smal] Tracts, sewed.....ee2- 3560 
1 
sets 


and 


be added several 
Society's Cards 


To these may 
of the National 
Arithmetical Tables, and a large 
tity of the Tracts 
which are circulated gratuitously by 
the Parent Society. 


juan- 


( 
} 1 
singie sheets, 


on 


In reviewing this branch of their 
labours, the committee cannot ul 
feel the most lively satistaction ; " 


DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 


additional 
strength from the reflection, that a far 
field of ibout to 
open upon them, and much more ex- 
tensive means will soon be placed at 
their disposal, in consequence of a 
received last summer, 
(1824) from the Incorporated Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, conveying a request on 
the part of that Society, that the Dio- 
cesan Committee would supply theit 


Satisiaction which de rives 


+ 


wider exertion is 


communication 


iries With such books as the Vv 
withorized by the board to 
apply yr, the Society und rtaking to 
pay the full price It is 


needless to add, that this reque st was 
with the 


Missiol 


might be 


for the same. 
acceded to by the committee 
utmost alacrity ; and the missionaries 
at Dunham, Perth, and Adolphus- 
town, having received the req 
from the board, have sent 
itory for books, 
vill be immediately executed. 
The good effe this a 
have already been manifested in the 
Nova Scot a, and the sam: 
beneficial results may be expected to 
flow from it here. The 
cility which will thus be 
the circulation’ of 
throughout matter 
of sincere congratulation to the com- 
mittee, and affords the happi st omen 
of th 
The committee now proceed to 
enumerate their in the cause 
of Education on the National System 


sit 


arrangement 
} 

aiocese ot 
increased fa- 


afforded for 


religious books 


the diocese, is a 


success of their future exertions. 


labours 


The School-rooms were fitted up 
last summer, (1824) at an expense of 
vhout 40/., with every requisite ag 











Quebec 


commodation for the children and 
teachers, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenants Philpotts and West, of the 
Royal Engineers ; to whom, also, the 
committee beg to return their best 
thanks, as well for their kindness in 
undertaking and executing this parti- 
cular task, as for the general interest 
which they have manifested, on all 
occasions, in the welfare of the in- 
stitution. 

But the attention of the committee 
has been by no means limited to th 
School-l ouse. The improvement of 
the Schools themselves has occupied 
and thoughts, and 
of the parishion¢ rs was held 


much of their time 
a meeting 


in the month of July last, (1824,) pur- 
suant to public notice, for the purposs 
of framing regulations, preparatory to 


the introduction of an improved sys- 


tem of inspection an 1 government. 
At this 


\lanagement, consisting of persons of 


meeting 


oth sexes, was appoint d to meet in 
the respective School-rooms every Sa- 
purpose of 

and 
such alterations as might 


turday forenoon, for the 
enforcing the existing regulations, 


is 


Suggesting 


be thought necessary or expedient; a 
separate subscriptior was set on toot 
for the support of the Schools; and 


nominated for the Boys’ 


Visitors wert 
School, which had not hitherto enj yyed 
the benefit of a regular s pt intendance 


of this nature. 
This personal superinter lence on 
} 


the part of visitors has been well de- 


nominated “ the life ynd yul of the 
system ;” and it has been <‘ 1 
instance, with the 


the present most 


salutary effects. Without wishing at 
all to detract from the merits of 
Mr. Marsden and Miss Norris, the 
teachers of the two S ols, who ap- 


pear fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of their charge, and to whose 
sedulous attention well-directed 
labours much is undoubtedly due, it is 
still impossible to deny that the close 
been exercised, 

serviceable to 





inspection, which has 
has been scarcely less 
them, than it has been beneficial to the 


children. 


Both Schools may soon be consi- 
dered as completely organized, both 
are full and flourishi in point of 
pumbers, and both are conducted with 


Diocesan 


1 Committee of 


Committee. 37) 
the utmost good order, regularity, and 
decorum. A marked improvement 
observable in the morals and 
deportment of the children, which can- 
not fail to be highly gratifying to the 
committee; and which appears, in 
instances, to have operated a 
beneficial change in the manners and 
dispositions of the parents. To the 
gentlemen, visitors of the Boys’ School, 
whose conscientious discharge of the 
duties of their appointment has con- 
tributed in no small degree to these 
important results, and to the ladies, 
whose kind and benevolent attention 
has been devoted, from the first, to 
the improvement of the Girls’ School, 
, together 


is also 


some 





the committee beg to offe 





with their congratulations, their sin- 
cere and heartfelt acknowledgments. 
The committee cannot dismiss this 


part of the: Report, without saying a 
few words on the subject of the Sun- 
day School. Ilere improve- 
ment is manifest and striking, and the 
success of the Institution has 
than answered the expectations of the 
committee. The number of children 
on the list is, boys 112, girls 80; and 
their attendance is, in general, regular 
ind punctual. ‘That this is mainly at- 
tributable to the exertions of 
those young persons, who have under- 
taken the task of teachers in the S« hool, 


no doubt can be and the 
creditable to 


also the 


more 


active 


entertained, 
circumstance is no less 
themselves, than it is gratifying to the 
committee. 

The committee have the additional 
satisfaction of that Sunday 
Schools, in connexion with the Es- 
tablishment, are rapidly increasing 
throughout the diocese. <A Sunday 
School, upon the same plan as that at 
Quebec, has recently been ingrafted 
upon the National School at Montreal, 
and the Institution has already been 
productive of the best effects. 

The committee, in short, entertain a 
confident « xpectation, that these hum- 
ble, but highly useful Institutions may 
become efficient pioneers, (if the ex- 
pression be allowable) not only for 
the more extensive diffusion of Chris- 
tian knowledge, but for promoting an 
increased attachment to the doctrines 
and ordinances of the Church of Eng- 
land; and that the inhabitants, more 


stating, 































especially of the Eastern Townships 
of the Province, having arrived (as 
there is no cause to despair that they 
all ultimately will) at some settled no- 
tions on the subject of religion, may 
gradually be brought within the fold 
of the Establishment, and the Church 
of God be built up, in all its beauty, 
in the desert plac es of the wilderness. 
The committee conclude with in- 
viting the zealous co-operation of the 
friends of the Socie ty, and the good 
wishes of all, for the furtherance of 
the work in which ged 
The duty of providing for the temporal 
the poor, and supplying 

them with the “‘ bread which strength- 
eneth man’s life,” 


they are enga 
wants of 


is universally felt 
and acknowledged ; but that of mini- 
stering to their spiritual necessities 
of pl icing within their reach, “ that 
living bread, which came down from 
heaven, and life ever- 
lasting,” is a sacred work of a higher 
order, and of much more solemn oblie 
gation. Religious knou ledge, it is to 
be hoped, by the blessing ot Him, 
‘* who alone giveth the increase,” may 
issue in that, which alone 
any value, religious 
those “ fruits of 
are by Jesus Christ to the praise and 
glory of God.” 


nourisheth to 


can give it 
p actice — 1n 


righteousness, which 


Soceety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 









y consummation of 
things let us all look, and all pray. 
Let us offer up our earnest petitions 
to the Supreme Disposer of ali events, 
that he would be pleased, in his own 
good time, “to make his ways known’ 
upon earth, and to manifest his * sav- 
ing heakth unto all nations;” that, 
“ guided and governed by his good 
spirit, all those, who profess and call 
themselves Christians, may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of 


I 


For this happy 
i 


, and in righteousness of life ;” 


it So- 


lly, that the 
cieties at home, which, 
protecting 
Church of England,- th 
most primitive 


Christianity, 


ear 
ind, tin three gre 
under the 
venerabl 
pure st and 
growth ot 


ire engaged in the glo- 


shelter of the 


existing 


rious work of diffusing the blessings 
of a Christian Education and the 
knowl dge of the Gospel, as Wwe ll as 
all other Societies, which have the 


Word of Truth for their guide, and 
the dissemination of Christ’s Religion 


for their object, may be blest and 
prospered by the divine protection, 
till “* the earth shall be filled with the 


knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the se Oe 
By desire of the Committee, 
J. 1. Minis, D.D. Secretary 


Quebec, 5d May, 1 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 


Pursvant to advertisement, the 
first public meeting was held on the 19th 
of May, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
for the advocating the 
cause of this Society, and extending 
its influence. It was most numerously 
attended both by clergy and laity ; and 
it only remained to be regretted that 
the room was too confined to accom- 
modate the numbers who at- 
tracted upon the occasion. Theré 
were present, the Arc hbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Bishops of Lon- 
Durham, Bristol, Chester, Glou- 


purpose ot 


were 


don, 


cester, Norwich, Worcester, Chichester, 
Ferns, St. Davids, &c. 
cons of London, Middlesex, Fssex, 
Alban’s, Chichester, &c. &c. 5 the 


The Archd 


1@a- 


ba | 





of Clarendon, Mr. Justice Park, Lord 
Kenyon, M. Gipps, Esq. M.P. Joshua 
Watson, Esq., Professor Scholefield, 
Rev. Messrs. Norris, Benson, Dealtry, 
&e. Ke. 

The Chair was taken at two o'clock 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—when the Secretary of the 
Society, the Rev. A. Hamilton, read 
the Report, in which a detailed ac- 
count was given of the Soc iety’s la- 
bours in the propagation of the know- 
ledge of Christianity through various 
parts of the world. This being con- 
cluded, the Bishop of Chester rose to 
move that the Report be adopted and 
printed for general circulation. His 
Lordship remarked with satisfaction 











state of the room, 
that by giving greatei 
} 


Cesig 


the crowded 
felt 
publicity to the 


assured 
xns of this insti- 
tution it would receive universal sup- 
port. He dwelt upon the important 
services rendered by the missions in 
connexion with this Society, not only 
in reclaiming heathen nations to the 


faith of Christ, but also in upholding 


the faith in our foreign settlements. 
He commented on the great advan- 
tages derived from our Church esta- 
blishment in the East Indies; espe- 
cially in one respect, viz. that the 


native converts had now some defined 
which they could 


was upport 


establishment to 
look up, and which 
with that degree of dignity which 
would securt I 


ihem, in some measure, 


from the degradation they were ex- 
posed to in embracing Christianity in 
any form not thus recognized and 
sanctioned His Lordship also ad- 


recent establishment of 
h he re- 


fairest 


verted to the 
Native Schools in India, whi 
garded as holding forth the 
prospect of iffording the most efficient 
means for gradually disseminating the 
Christian faith, along with the Euro- 
pean letters. 

The motion was seconded by Lord 
Kenyon, who, in a speech of great 
animation, expressed his warm and 
th Society, and 


cordial 
all plans calculated to extend its be- 
neficial designs. 

The next Resolution was proposed 
by the Bishop of London, to the effect 
that this meeting approves of the de- 
signs and objects of the [ncorporated 
Society. His Lords! in the course 
of a speech marked by great earnest- 


support of 


mp 
Np, 


ness and strong sense, remarked, that 
in some quarters objections had been 
made to this Socie ty’s proce dings, as 
being occupied rather in forming a 
Church Establishment in North Ame- 
rica, than in sending out Missionaries; 
he 3 howeve Pr ¢ onsidered this objec tion 
as, in fact, the highest compliment 
which could be paid to the Society ; 
for what the object of 
proclaiming the Gospel to heathen 
nations but to form them into a Chris- 
tian Church? He had not heard the 


same objec tion urged against the So- 


was ultimate 


ciety’s missions in other quarters; but 
he could not 


entertain a better hope 


Soa rely for the Propag ition of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Si 


than that it would 
urged equally in regard to 


for their 
yon be 
them all. 
The motion was seconded by Arch- 
deacon Pott, who, ina spe ech marked 
} 


success 


»y his well-known ease and elegance 
liction, most ably defended what 
mated by some as tl 
and inert measures by which this 
cl ty’s proceedings had been hitherto 
on. He defended and 


iutious and temperate 





slow 
So- 


was stig 





carried advo- 


cated ¢ 


ples as the only eff 





substantially for 


those which this S« 
and cl aracte 
flecting the very image of that wisdom 
and moderation 
spicuously displayed in all the institu- 
tions of that Church, with which it is 





isures aS Te- 


rised its me 


which were so con- 


so vil lly connected 
A third 
the wish of 
and extend the objects of the Society, 
was proposed by Mr. Justi I 


1 speech in which he with 


Resolution, expressive of 


this meeting to second 


warmth advocated the principles and 
utility of the Society; compared its 
obscure beginning and limited S] here 

with the exten which 
was now being gradually given to its 
ope and dwelt nthu- 
siasm on its future prospects, and 
those of the cause of the Gx spel all 
over the world. 

This motion was seconded by the 
Rev. W. Dealtry, in a speech of great 
ability. After commenting on the in- 
creasing zeal which appeared to ani- 
mate the Church in the diff 
Christian knowledge, he remarked the 
proud pre-eminence which all parties 
uniting to assign to the forms 
and institutions of such a Church as 
ours. He instanced particularly the 
high value in which the Liturgy of the 
Church of England is held by many 
parties in other respects differing from 
it. Several remarkable examples of 
this by them were mentioned: the 
English Liturgy had been translated 
both into Chinese and Singalese, by 
missionaries not in connexion with the 
Church ; and was singularly approved 
by the converts. 

Lhe Bishop of Bristol, in proposit 
the last Resolution of 
addressed the meeting 





of action, sion 


rations; with ¢ 





sion of 


were 


co-ope ratio! » 


with remark- 





















able force and perspicuity. His Lord- 


ship mentioned the extension of the 
} 


Society by the recent formation of a 
District Committee at Cambridge ; 
and adverted to the great field now 
opened for its exertions. He con- 


cluded by stating his conviction, that 
the public were always ready to give 
its support, and that for that end it 
was only necessary that its designs 
ind its wants should be laid before 
them. He proved, by a 
the sums collected t 


reference to 
us yeal ind last, 
the great and rapid increase which 
operations of the had 
evinced. 

The Resolution was 


William Cotton, Esg., who, with much 





society 


secon led by 


Cambridge Univer aly and Ely Diocesan Committe 





don then rose to propose the thanks of 
the the President of the 
Sox lety, the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury Llis Lordship said, he would 
ask any one present to describe the 
character best qualified to fill the chair 
of such a Society: and what would be 
the qualifications they would particu- 
larly name? These would surely be, 
zeal in the cause, tempered with mo- 
- firmness, united with mild- 
; strength of ju lement, with 
urbanity of manner. In describing 
such qualitie a4 bserved his Lordship, 


it is needless to 


meeting to 


l 
} 
{ 


deratio 


ness ; 


ask whose portrait am 
— > 
i drawing 

Phe motion was seconded by Mr. 
Gipps, M P. 


warmth, gloried in his connexion with Che Archbishop returned thanks, 
the Church of England and this Society. and moved that the meeting do ad- 
The Right Hon. the Earlof Claren- journ, which immediately took place. 
— <> 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND ELY DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 


Ow Friday, the 5th of May, a meet- 
held in the Town-Hall, for 
purpose of forming “ A Society in 
t} liocese of Ely and University of 
Cambridge, in aid of the Incorp: rated 
Society forthe Propagation of the Go- 
spel in Foreign Parts.” The meeting 
was attended by most of the principal 
ent members of the university, 
ind by several gentlemen of the county 
ind : 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol having 
taken the chair, said, he would briefly 
state the reason and origin of the pre- 
ent meeting. At the last diocesan 
committee meeting of the Soci ty for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
it was suggested that means should 
be taken for making better known the 
objects of the Incorporated Society ; 
ind a committee being appointed, 
letters were addressed to the principal 
individuals in the diocese, to which 
answers were received by the com- 
mittee, which they considered fully 
iuthorised them in calling the present 
meeting. lis lordship then gave a 
brief view of the operations of the 
Society, by which much good has 
ilready been accomplished, and en- 
forced its strong claims to the extended 
liberality of the public. One of the 
principal objects of the Society is to 


ing was 


resl 


town. 


send missionaries of the Established 
Church into our colonies abroad, in 
which so many of our countrymen 
reside, for the purpose of renewing 
in them those tenets of religion which 
they received in their youth, and ex- 
tending its those inha- 
bitants who are strangers to it. And, 
said his Lordship, if we regard the 
name of Christians, and rightly esteem 
the blessings we have enjoyed from 
our earliest years, it is our bounden 


blessings to 


duty to extend those blessings to 
others. In our colonies we have 
thousands of heathens under our 


power, who areas so many Calls upon 
us, and the means by which we may 
exert our zeal; let us not, therefore, be 
wanting in fulfilling our destinies. It 
had been contended by many able 
writers well acquainted with the lo- 
calities of India, that the attempt to 
interfere in its religion would lead to 
the subversion of our dominion over 
that empire. But the experiment had 
been tried, and the result anticipated 
had not followed. The exertions of 
the Society were conducted with much 
discretion, the missionaries not being 
left to their own judgment, but subject 
to the control of episcopal authority. 
His Lordship then read several extracts 
from the Report, by which it appeared 




















( ambride ( ihe 


that the funds of the Society were in- 


ade quate to its Increasing demands 
and conclude 1 by observing, that he 
trusted the meeting would consider 
the Committee authorised in calling 


upon ‘the liberality of the pub ic. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in moving the 
first said, that after the 
able manner in which the subject had 


resolution, 


been introduced by the learned pre- 
late, it was unnecessary for him to 
detain the meeting But he begged 
to state, that he cc nsidered the »0- 


ciety deserving of general support, for 
it not only promoted the interests of 
men, but gave light and life to all 
around us. It was par- 
ticular regard in this place, for several 
distinguished | : 


worthy of 


g individuals who were 
educated in this university were now 
employed in giving their praise-worthy 


extension of the 


exertions in the ob- 
jects of the Society. 

The Rev. Algernon Peyton seconded 
the motion. 

The Master of Sidney ¢ llere move l 
the next resolution, which w $ nd- 
ed by the Rev. T. W. Hornbuckle, 
Fellow of St. Jo 

F. Pym, jun. Esq. in proposing th 
third resolution, congratulated the 
meeting upon the pla dopted 
by the Society for Propagating the 


n’s Colle 


1 now a 
t) 


Gospel in Foreign Parts it was by 
a public meeting that t hearts of 
the peo] we br it to « perat 
with the exertions of committees, &c. 
and the 1 ns by which the ublic 


were made acquaint 1 with the wants 
and general proceedings of 
In the pre 
funds of this 
to carry on 


a society. 
find the 
ry insufficient 


sent instance, we 
Society ve 
/ operations. 
The Society has peculiar claims upon 
this country ; and 


the rapidly increasing population of 


its extended 


when we consider 


our colonies, too much labour cannot 
be bestowed in furtherance of its de- 
nds. The collected 
annually by all the societies for the 
diffusion of th Gospel, 
believed, ton ly half a million; but 
India alone afforded a fie 
+} ht be 


the whole of those sums mig 


sirable ¢ sums 


amounte d, he 


d in which 


{ 
er ployed. He trus 1, from the state- 
ade, the me 


ussistance In 


ments that had been m eting 
would render all its the 
} ¢ 


pro notl yn of the Oo iects of the Society, 
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and thereby tend to fulfil. the pro 
phecy, that ‘the earth shall be full’of 


the knowledge of the Lord, as th 


¢ 


waters cever tne sea. 

Ihe Rev. G. Pearson seconded the 
resolution. 

The Rev. Professor Musgray 
the fourth 
sidered of great utility to th 
of the Society. 

Ihe Master of Je sus 
conded this resolution, he 
much satisfaction, and considered that 
the received of 
the beneficial efects which had hitherto 
resulted from the exertions of the So- 
Cle ty called for ine leasing assistance. 

The Master of Downing College, 
on moving the fifth resolution, read a 
letter from the Chancellor, in which 
his Royal Highness stated his wil 
patron of this 
Society, and his entire acquiescence 
in the principles and objects it has in 
view. 


e moved 
re solution, whi h he con- 


interests 


Colleze se- 


said, with 


accounts which were 


lingness to become the 


i 
great anxiety always evinced by 





the 

his Royal Highness, for the interests 

of the university, he had much satis- 

faction in seconding the resolution. 
The President of (Jue n’s Colle oe 

moved the sixth resolution, and then 

read the answers received from the 


High Steward and the Duke of Rut- 
land, in which they expressed great 
pleasure in accepting the office of 
Vice-P The 
said, the Socie ty h id his most cordial 
wishes for its success, and he con- 
sidered it deserving the support of 
every Christian, for it was the means 
where by we are enabled to fulfil the 
injunctions received from the highest 


itrons. Rev. gentleman 


source, ‘Go ye into all the world, 
and pre ac h the Gospel to eve ry crea- 
ture. 

The Rev. Professor Sedgwick 
conded this resolution, and observed, 
that the Society had his most hearty 
wishes. He took that opportunity of 
observing, that the College of Cal 
cutta was a point from which hi 


augured the most h ippy results: being 
intimately acquainted with the Prin- 
! 


cipal of that establishme nt, he could 


speak with unqualified praise of the 
unbounded zeal and gigantic mind of 
this eminent individual ; 


ind from the 
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other distinguished persons of that St. John’s College, seconded the reso- 


The Master of Jesus College, in power to promote the interests of the 


moving the appointment of the Secre- Society. 

tary and Treasurer, passed a high The Rev. T. Chevallier seconded 
el ium on the abilities of the two the resolution. 

gentlemen called upon to fill thos Thanks were then voted to the Lord 
ituations, and said, he thought the Bishop of Bristol for his conduct in 
interests of the Society could not be the chair, and to the Mayor and Cor- 
entrusted to better hands. poration for the use of the Hall. 


> 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
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M We regret it was not in our power tages, from the want of the due ex- 
. to notice at a much earlier pe riod the ercise of those functions, which be- 
i numerous testimonies of esteem and long exclusively to the highest order 
3 regard the Bishop of Nova Scotia re- of the ministry; yet we have had the 
3 ceived on his arrival in his diocese satisfaction to see, during this period, 
; ist autumn, from all ranks of its in- its general concerns regulated with 
n habitant But though late, we do prudence, and its interests cherished 
not hesitate to supply the omission and promoted, as far as the limits of 

now; for it is a fact alike honourable your subordinate authority extended. 

to the excellent Bishop, and the peopl " «& We know that the experience 

over whom he has been chosen to pres = which you have derived from the per- 

side. formanceof the arduous duties devolved 

The following address was present- upon you through a series of years, 

ed by the ministers of the Established by the declining health of your late 
Church who were then in Halifax. lamented father, the first bishop of 

this diocese, and the absence of your 

«« May IT PLease your Lonpsnip— immediate predecessor, has made you 

“ We, the undersigned, Clergymen intimately acquainted with the state 

of the Established Church now in of the church; and we, therefore, look 

Ilalifax, for ourselves, and in behalf forward with pl isure to the benefits 

of our absent brethren, beg leave most which may result from that super- 

espectfully to approach your Lord- _intendence and control, which you will 

ship, to offer our congratulations upon be called upon to exercise In the high 

your advancement to the « piscopal station to which you have been raised. 

chair of Nova Scotia, and upon your “* And we moreover entertain a con- 

safe arrival in your diocese. fident hope, that the labours of the 

“ Though the rising church of this clergy, aided by the sound judgment, 

province has for several years past and guided by the salutary advice of 


unavoidably sustained seme disadvan- your Lordship, may be instrumental in 





‘ lively interest exhibited by several The Rev. R. Duffield, Fellow of 


establishment, he thought we might lution, 
anticipate much good from their un- The Rev. T. Shelford, Fellow of 
ceasing exertions. Corpus Christi College, took occasion, 
The seventh resolution was moved on moving the tenth resolution, to 
by the Rev. Algernon Peyton, and return thanks for the honour conferred 
‘. seconded by the Rev. Professor Farish. upon him, and assured the meeting 
The Rev. Dr. Geldart, in moving it might at all times command his 
the eighth resolution, expressed his willing services. 
satisfaction in being an instrument The Rev. T. S. Hughes seconded 
for the furtherance of the objects of — the resolution. 
the Society, and stated that he should The Rev. J. Griffith, Fellow of Em- 
it all times be most happy to render manuel College, in proposing the last 
all his assistance. resolution, likewise returned thanks, 
Dr. Frederick Thackeray seconded and said, he should be most happy in 
the resolution. rendering every assistance in_ his 
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making this Church, under the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, a bless- 
ing to this community. 

‘We implore the Divine mercy, 
for every temporal good, and every 
spiritual grace, upon your Lordship.” 

To which his Lordship was pleased 
to make the following reply : 

“ RevEREND BretuRENn, —I beg you 
to accept my sincere thanks for your 
kind upon ap- 
pointment to this diocese, and my safe 
rival within it. 

“ That humble ende 
promot of the Church, 
which it 


congratulations my 





my ivours to 


the interests 
under the disadvantages in 
has been placed for 


your ppro ition, 


some vears D 


ave received 
irticularly gratifvi 


Phat I may be enabled rightly 1o 


improve such acquaintance with the 
state of the Church, and its concerns 
in this diocese, as a long connexion 


with them has given me, is my earnest 


wish and prayer 


An intimate and affectionate inter- 


Re trospé ct. 


OTT 


course with the Clergy of the diocese, 
among whom I have lived for many 
years, has enabled me to appreciate 
their merits, and their important la- 
bours ; and encourages the fullest con- 
fidence in their zealous and successful 
co-operation, In every endeavour to 
promote the glory of God and the 
prosperity of his Church. 

* That a blessing may continually 
rest upon yourselves and your families, 
upon the congregations committed to 
your care, and upon all your spiritual 
labours among them, shall be my ear- 
nest and my constant prayer. 

“ Halifur, Nov. 12, 1825.” 

Addresses equally flattering to Bishop 
Inglis were presented by the Officers 
and Graduates of King’s College, at 
Windsor; the Magistrates and In- 


habitants of Halifax; the Ministers, 


Churchwardens, and Vestry of St. 
George’s Church, Halifax; and the 
Minister, Churchwardens, and Con- 
gregation of St. George’s, Cape Bre- 


ton. 
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Tue political events of the last 
month have been neither few nor 
uninteresting.—Of these we select 
the following as most important : 

Distress in th Manufacturing 
Districts.--The unbounde 
of speculation which had 


d Spi It 
pre- 


vailed during the two preceding 


years, had excited a degree of 
activity and exertion among the 


master manufacturers, which, per- 
. 


haps, never had a parallel. ‘The 


improvements made in the con- 
struction of machinery had con- 
tributed so much to the support 


of these endeavours, that not only 
the of the was con- 
siderably diminished, but the 
quantity of woods which could be 


cost article 


provided in a given time was very 
ore atly increased. 

The mode by which these were 
disposed of, as it was frequently 
founded on a spirit of speculation, 
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so it contributed to maintain it. 
The manufacturer consigned his 
goods to a warehouseman in 
London or elsewhere; often to 
a house abroad, whose agent re- 
sided in some British port; the 
latter made advances of money 
to a certain amount upon the 


manufactures thus placed under 


their 


allowed 


control, or more frequently 
the of them 
draw bills, which were acc pte d 


makers to 


by these agents, and then be- 
came convertible into money for 
the immediate accommodation of 


the drawers. It rarely, if ever, 
occurred, that the could 
be sold, and the amount ré mitted 
to meet the payment of such bills 
to 
drawer drew 


goods 


by the time they became due: 
;, the 


accomplish this 
new bills a few days before the 
former became 


payable, and pro- 


curmeg these to be di scounted, the 





money thus raised, was forwarded 
to the agent, on whom the former 
had been drawn, to pay them 
when pres nt d; this oper ition 
was repeated until funds were re- 


ceived trom the sale of the goods 


to render a farther repetition of 


the same course unnecessary. 

The agent, besides his commis- 
sion on the sale of these consign- 
ments, received a farther com- 
mission on every renewal of these 
drafts ; the operation was there- 
fore beneficial or profitable to 
him, whatever loss micht be sus- 
tained by the manufacturers. 

The failure during the last 
autumn of some large commercial 
establishments, which had been 


deeply engaged in speculations of 


this kind, created an alarm, which 
made those possess d of mone y 
unwilling to advance it upon these 
Many houses 


credit had stood very high, thus 


securities. . whose 
became unable to pay their accep- 
tances, which of course were 
returned to those who had drawn 
them: these being equally incom- 
petent “to take them up,” as it 
is technically called, discovered 
their insolvency. The alarm be- 
came general; several long-esta- 
blished banking-houses, which had 
suffered themselves, directly or 
indirectly, to be involved in these 
transactions, shared in the cala- 
mities of the period, and caused 
an alarm, and consequent degree 
of distress, greater than had ever 
been experienced since the time 
of the South Sea Bubble. 


The immediate consequence of 


these events, particularly in the 
northern districts, where the sys- 
tem of accommodation had been 
carried to the greatest extent, was 
that of throwing many thousands 
of industrious poor completely out 
of employment. The manufac- 
turers who traded with a real 
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capital, and therefore upon a 
firmer foundation, were now com- 
pelled to place their workmen 
upon what is called half-work, 
and at the lowest rate of remune- 
ration; for not only did the gene- 
ral distrust take away the usual 
confidence and credit connected 
with transactions of business, but 
the quantity of goods forced upon 
the market by needy holders of 
them, or by bankrupt sales, whilst 
the very same causes which urged 
these sales operated to diminish 
consumption, was so great, that 
every expectation of being soon 
able to dispose of their goods at 


a remune vain price, ntirely va- 
nished. In few cases did the 
master manufacturers continue to 
employ their hands from any other 
motive than compassion; and it 
is only doing ju stice to their work 
p opl to say, that they were so 
sensible of the distress generally 
felt, and that they not only bore 
their portion of it, but that they 
yielded to very severe privations, 
and sustained most painful suffer- 
ings, with a patience and submis- 
sion perhaps never before shown, 
and certainly never exceeded. 

But there is a point in human 
affliction beyond which it requires 
great energy of mind, or a strong 
religious feeling to prevent a vio- 
lent expression of it: the ope- 
ratives of some parts of Lancashire 
seem to have felt this; and during 
the last month, they have broken 
out in various acts of outrage per- 
fectly unjustitiable. The employ- 
ment of machinery enabling one 
man to do the work of two or 
more, has always been an object 
of jealousy and aversion with those 
who only see and consider the 
fact, without being able to connect 
with it those other circumstances 
which require close consideration 
and rational examination, before 

















the effects can he clearly pe received 
or understood. A particular kind 
of loom, ealled the powe r-loom, 
excited their anger, and experi- 
their ve About 
’ ; ; 

thousand of these are said to 


enced ngeance. 
one 
have been destroyed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blackburn, and pro- 
bably a much larger number would 
have experienced the same fate, 
and more extensive injury would 
have been committ 1, had not the 
activity of the 
leading men in the disturbed dis- 
the 
of a 
ment to counteract the evil. 


mavistrates and 


tricts concurred with very 


judicious measures vern- 


Such exertions have beenso far 
that 


restored to the country 


has been 
but that 
it can continue whilst the cause of 


successful, peace 


disturbance exists so powerfully, 
The natural 
turn of 
ean hardly be hi 
time to prevent all 


tions. 


cannot be expt cted. 
remedy —a re employ- 
ment yp d tor in 
future ebulli- 
A subscription, the most 
general, and, as Britons, we re- 
joice to say, the most successful 
measure in every case of human 
distress, has been resorted to, and 
with the fairest promise of grant- 
ing sufficient relic 
nobly set by his \ 


‘f. The « xample 
Laje Sty has been 
followed by numbers, and we hope 
will be copied by all. If the sum 
shall be found sufficient, 


under a judicious and frugal ma- 


raised 
and such we are sure 
it will obtain, 
gent wants of the distressed poor 
in the manufacturing districts, till 
employment found 
them, we anticipate the happiest 
results from it: but if it falls 
short of this, we must expect a 
starving population, rendered des- 


nagement, 
to supply the ur- 


can be tor 


perate by their necessities, to break 
out But 
this we will not anticipate; we 
will rather be thankful to that 
conducted 


into acts of violence. 


Providence which has 
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us with so much peace through so 


The 


long a period of calamity. 
season which is now entered upon 
in which, natural 
causes, wants are diminished, or 
rendered more easy to be endured. 
We will trust that the distribution 
of the contributions of their happier 
brethren will have the effect of 
alleviating the miseries felt by the 


is one from 


distressed; and that, before these 
are exhausted, such a revival of 
commerce may occur as will afford 
a supply to the industrious portion 
of our population, sufficient to 


save them from the continuance 
of their present hardships. 
itven when this takes place, 


they will feel the effects of their 
insubordination. ‘The machinery 
destroyed cannot be immediately 


r placed ; neither will the owners 
attempt it, until the prospect of 
employment for it} 
than at 


cre ased 


it is more inviting 
Should an in 


for goods 


pre sent. 
demand take 
place, many hands must remain 
out of work, until that which has 
been demolished is restored. Du- 
ring that interval, the deluded 
men will be convinced how deeply 
they have injured themselves by 
their misconduct, and that they 
are the victims of their own folly, 

Two bills before parliament— 
one to allow of the sale of the 
foreign corn bond, and 
another to allow 


now In 
government to 
admit the importation of a certain 
quantity of the same article during 


the interval between the rising 
and meeting of parliament—have 
attracted considerable attention. 
The landed interest have been 


opposed to them ;—the distressed 
have hailed them with equal joy, 
and felt in them an attention, on 
the part of government, to their 
Perhaps 
too much has been anticipated by 
party. It is probable that 
these measures will never produce 


wants and their relief. 


each 
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any sensible effect m thei opera 
tion; but if they administer any 
comfort to the afflicted they will 
be far from being either useless 
or unimportant. 

Burme se War.—We art happy 
to record the termination of this 
contest—an event which we aré 


confident will be as beneficial to 


the ceded districts particularly, 
and to the eastern peninsula in 
general, as it is glorious to the 
conquerors. ‘Lhe particulars, as 
they have been published by go- 
vernment, we insert; they are as 
follows: : 


Fry t Saturd y's L nd » Grazetle 
Inpra-Boarp, May 1 

A despatch, dated the 17th January 
1826, has been this day re i t 
the East-India house, from the secre- 
tary to the government at Fort St 
George, enclosing 1 COpy y! 1 des] tch 
fromn Brigadier-General Wi by 
Cotton to that 


government, OF V 
the following is an extract: 
Patanagoh, Jan. 1. 
I have the honour to acquaint you 
for the information of the honourabl 
the Governor in Council, that the 
pursuit of the scattered columns of the 
enemy was continued from Meaday 
to Patanagoh, by forced marches, by 
the Madras division, accompanied by 
the Body Guard, and a troop of horse 
artillery, and the commander of the 
forces; on reaching Neaungla, five 
miles below this plac » we ascertaine d 
that the enemy had crossed their whole 
force to the right bank of the river, 
and that they occupied the position of 
Malloon, consisting of a series of 
strong fortified heights, and a formi- 
dable stockade, with from ten to twelve 
thousand men. It was also ascer- 
tained, the King’s brother-in-law, and 
most of the men of rank, who had 
assisted at Zeahengaish, were at Mal- 
loon; the y despatched a woondowle 
on the 28th, with a flag of truce, and 
a letter, stating it to be the wish of 
their chiefs to put a period to hostili- 
ties, and that a minister had arrived 
from Ava, with full powers to treat and 
ratify, and requesting a meeting for 
that — Lieutenant-Col. Tidy, 


and Lieutenant Smith, of the navy, 





were accordingly despatched to arrange 
a conference to be held in a boat on 
river, moored be- 
1] Patanagoh. <Ac- 
Commander of the 


» Second Commissioner, 





Forces, 
\I Robertson, attended by myself 
and most of the Brigadiers, met the 
two Burmese Commissioners, Kelien 
Menjee and the hee W oonjee, On the 

th ult., and I am most happy to 
state that the result of the conferences 
of that day and yesterday has been a 
Satisfact ry idjustment, as far as re- 
rds territory and mon¢ y, between the 
British and Burmese nations. The 


ratification, by the commissioners, of 


the ti ty, takes place this day at two 
o'clo« k, and the terms of peace are as 
tollow :— 

‘The four provinces of Arracan to 
be ceded in perpetuity to the Honour- 
ble Company. 

Che provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, 

and Zea, to be ceded to the Honour- 
} 


able (¢ yMpany in perpetuity. 

‘“ The Burmese Government engage 
to pay the Honourable ( ompany ore 
crore of rupees, by instalments, the 
periods for the payment of which to 
be settled this day. 

“The provinces or kingdoms of 
Assam, Cachar, Zeatung, and Munni- 
pore, to be placed under princes to be 
named by the British Government. 

“ Residents, with an escort of 50 
men, to be at each court; British 
ships to be admitted into Burmese 
ports, to land their cargoes free of 
duty, not to unship their rudders or 
land their guns; Burmese ships to 
have the same privilege in British 
ports ; no person to be molested for 
their opinions or conduct during the 
war hereafter 

“ The Siamese nation to be included 
in the peace % 

Thus, | hope, has terminated a war 
which has been most expensive in its 
prosecution, not only in money, but 
also, by the effects of climate, very 
destructive to both European and na- 
tive troops ; but I hope the honourable 
the Governor in Council will here per- 
mit me to express the unanimous grate- 
ful feeling of the Madras army for the 
considerate comforts the Madras Go- 
vernment have, upon every occasion, 
forwarded to their army here ;—com- 
forts which have been the means of 




















} } 
saving many Valuable lives, and which 


will be ever most 1 
ledged by every officer and man. 

It will, take a long period 
to arrange the move of the troops from 
hence to Rangoon, with the material 
and stores. 

The ratification of the treaty by the 
King of Ava, and the English pri- 
now at Amarapoorah, are to 
arrive at Patanagoh in 15 days, (15th 
January) on the receipt of which 
we shall immediately 1 ade to 
Proome. The roads across 


mountains 


gratefully acknow- 


of course, 


soners 


trogt 
the Arra- 
difficulties 
il army to 


call 
which will oblige 
retire by Rangoon. 

P. $.—Jan. 13th. 
longed disci 
signed until this day, January 13th, at 
four P.M 

Africa, and the Slave- Trade.— 
The anxiety felt by our govern- 
ment, for past, to 
rescue this larg« beautiful 
portion of the world from the 


prese nt 
the Beng 


Owing 


to p! )- 


ssions, the tre ity Was not 


many years 
and 


horrors of slavery, has received 
additional excitement, from a late 
motion of Mr. Fowell Buxton, for 
an inquiry ‘““ whether the slave- 
trade be prevalent in the Mauri- 
tius; and to what extent; andthe 
thereof; and to report 
thereon to the house.” The hon. 
member, in the his 
speech, detailed facts so circum- 


causes 
course of 
stantially, and described the evi- 
dence by which he intended to 
support them as so very respect- 
able, that we cannot but fear that 
such illegal traffic has been carried 
We believe a 
year has never passe d over with- 
out legal proof of attempts to 


to a great extent. 


introduce slaves into this island ; 
the situation of it is so favourable 
for a clandestine intercourse with 
countries the seat of that infamous 
commerce: and the high value 
of slaves, from the extension of 
culture in the island, and the un- 
restricted market opened to its 
produce, offer such temptations to 
the cupidity of unprincipled men, 
as to render the allegations highly 
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probable, and an examination de- 
sirable.—Mr. Canning acquiesced 
inthe motion, and the house agreed 
to it. 

he last dispatches of the late 
Maj r-General 


since his death, report a series of 


Turner, arrived 
gallant actions to suppress a com- 
bination against the measures of 
the British formed 
by the slave-traders, and others 
interested in the sam 


government, 


pursuits, on 
the river Sherbro and its vicinity. 
been with 
complete SUCCESS ; and that 
farious traffic will now be removed 


ountry whe 


hese have attended 


ne- 


from an extent of ¢ nce 


} 


thirty thousand negroes have been 
annually exported. 

Greece. — The cause of the 
Greeks has sustained a severe in- 
jury by the fall of Missolonghi, 
after a brave resistance of nearly 
a year’s duration to forces very 
superior in number, and led on 
by European officers. Every 
friend of humanity must deplore 
the event, followed up, as it has 
been, by all those miseries which 
the disciples of the Koran usually 
inflict on the wretched victims of 
their success. 

The Duke of Wellington has 
returned from his mission to St, 
Petersburg ; what were the objects 
of it have not yet transpired. 
The interests of the unfortunate 
are reported to 
formed part of them. If this is 
correct, we trust the beneficial ef- 
fects of it will soon be experienced 


Greeks have 


by that interesting people, to whose 
ancestors and their literature the 
civilized world is so deeply in- 
debted. 

South America.— The fall of 
Calloa into the hands of the Pe- 
ruvians, and that of Chiloe into 
those of the Chilese government, 


have 


entirely banished the domi- 
nion of Old Spain from the con- 
tinent of America. 
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